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What do you mea n- 
rsditibion ? 



F rench tests in Pacific likely to continue 

Freneh insistence that national securitv demand* further ^ 


ctea^te^ha^anH 0 ^^ 3 ^ natior ) al security demands further nu- 
nnnc 13® and he Incre8 singly complicated nature of wea- 

years ?o come. SU09eS,S lhe Paci,ic wiN be a tar 9 8t site for 


By Dennis R. Chaplin 


LONDON — When the question ol 
French nuclear tests in the Pad lie 
first arose In 1965, French Social- 
ist party leader Francois Mitter- 
rand declared himself totally 
against such exploitation of the 
country's friends in the region. 


The then Opposition leader 
asked, "How can I remain un- 
touched by the justified fears of 
peoples whose links with France 
are rewarded by using their terri- 
tory for atomic bomb tests?" 

Having assumed the Presidency 
in 1981 astride disaffection with 
the Right and with backing from 
environmentalists, Mitterrand or- ■ 


dared a test ban. It lasted four 
days. 

!n a country where 60 per cent 
of electricity now is generated by 

l a f po y er ' M,t te"-and could 
not bring himself to scale down 
the programme. In fact, the Social- 
ist regime initiated the country's 
most ambitious and costly nuclear 
weapons programme, designed to 
take France s ‘force de fraoDe" 
into the 21st century. PP 

Mitterrand's associate and later 
Prime Minister Pierre Mauroy de- 
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dared shortly after the 1981 elec- 
toral triumph. ‘■Continuity is abso- 
lutely essential in defence." The 
K*Wy magazine Le Point said 
Miterrand's team was “speakinq 
in two languages." 

Scientists believe the Mitterrand 
defence programme poses enorm- 
ous technical challenges which re- 
quire extensive nuclear tests. 
Smce testing the first enhanced 
radiation (neutron) warhead at Mu- 

SH L n 19 I 8, French defence 
S L ha y 9 deo , lded t0 BO ahead 
with this type of nuclear warhead 
because of its intensive military 
Impact. It is a particularly "dirty” 
weapon owing to the greater ex- 
tent of radioactive fallout. 

Complicated demands of neu- 
tron tests, trigger devices and 
miniaturisation technology for the 
new multi-warhead TN 71 /M4 
missile system suggest France will 
be bombing the Pacific for many 
years to come. 

t0 French °P‘nion 
P® rcent of ^e population 
supports the cause. 
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While Australians, New Zealon- 
ders and Polynesians protest 
against feared pollution. Investiga- 

S e h d a2 r 8 enCe - 

The French nuclear testing pro- 

u 5 h8red !n by a giant 
85-klloton detonation at Reggane 
ln Jh 0 Sahara on February 13 
1 96° soon ran Into North African 
objections following Algerian in- 
dependence, and after a tempor- 
ary shift to the Hoggar Mountains, 
a new test site was sought. 

On the pretext of scouting for a 
new airport, nuclear enthusiast 
uen. Jean Thiry was shunted off 
1° Fr0 pch Polynesia, and soon 
earmarked the Paclfio region as 
the new test zone. When the Paci- 
fic tests began In July, 1966, 
Islanders were assured that all 

h*°H * fa ® ¥■!?— iu6t 86 Britain 
had assured Australia and the Un- 

ited States.the Marshall Islanders. 

■ The assurances Have] proved - 
d W J!, h .u .Abor-. 


oan troops; and islanders all suf- 
fering to a greater, or leaser de- 
gree,.^. ,-.r .. 

tjhe only nation stlil ' 
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C- environmentalist group Ja Ora Ts 
o- Nature. 

id Despito the Rainbow Warrior 

ig scandal, efforts to enforce a fasti 
ban and “nuclear-free status" fori 
the Pacific clash with Fraud 
claims that national security! 
’’ depends on further tests. The oriy ! 
*" concession is that atmosphere ! 
=■ tests (which affect communfca-' 

0 tions and electronics as well asf 
health) are to cease; there haw! 

® been around 10 sub-seabed tests' 
a each year since 1974. j 

y France's assurance that "within) 

three years all tests will take place ? 
under the Pacific" is no consofa-j 
lion to Pacific states; but itiscer-1 
tainly an indicator of long-term I 
test intentions. Australian and i ; 
■ New Zealand efforts to champion 
3 the Pacific states by clamplnj 
3 down on uranium sales to soil- 
j sufficient Franca and having the 
11 International Court of Justice con- 
i' damn the tests have no effect on 
Pans. 

Although France recently invited 
» Pacific observers to its tests, & 

1 crecy shrouds the programme, B8 
testified by the Ja Ora Te Natura ■ 
group and French anti-nuclear pri- 
est Jean Toulat. 

The Marquesa Islands have re- 
ported a "9trange plague, 1 and i 
Tahiti hospitals staffed By French . 
military doctors no longer releasee 
data on cause of death, even to ! 
World Health Organisation (WHO) 
officials who recently asked, (or 
cancer-related details. % . ” 

Tahitians who go to hospitals' in 
New Zealand, however, ’• hart 
alarmed doctors with signs * 
"Hiro8hima-8tyle lesions.” _ . i 

Since the first Greenpeak j' 
vessel at Mururoa was rammed by j 
a French minesweeper and lb® 1 ■' 
seized by troops of the lpc«f. 
stationed 6th Foreign Legion Bat- 
talion, extracting precise date 
about Pacific tests has been Im- 
possible. -• ;■ 

Few details have emerged of j. 
cyclone accident in 1981 
cau9$d alarm among the 3.W 
French nuclear workers In the ™ 
clflc, whan 36,000 square yarW 
(30,000 Sq m) of radioactive waste 
• and a container of lethal plutonium 
r were- washed Into the eea. , 

Nor are details available of HJJ 
underground (eats wreak WV3- 
with me Islands' porous Baj 
base, Causing them to sink *! 

(1.4 m) each year. With teats h 
. estimated at. ;$11 million ; MS 
. French, nuclear . 1 planners m 
their money's vfcorth from the P« 

.fib. .V- ' . . , AV 
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The beauty of your country 
comes from the beauty of its 
trees 

By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

THE FOREST and Soli Conserve- 
tlon Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture is gearing up once 
more for Jordan's annual celebra- 
tion of Arbor Day which this year 
will fall on 25 January, though, as 
department director Qhaleb 
Abu-Orabi points out the celebra- 
tions will actually continue until 
March. During this time nearly 7.5 
million saplings produced by 
twelve Ministry of Agriculture nur- 
serios throughout Jordan will be 
planted, around 3.5 million ol them 
by ministry teams and the rest by 
private organisations, schools, 

S iovornmont departments and. in 
act, virtually any organisation or 
individual interested in Joining in 
the 'greening' of Jordan. 

Mr Abu-Orabi explains that the 
main purpose of his department's 
work Is actually soli conservation 
but its work also Includes the 
protection of forests once they 
have been establl8hed and the 
provision of valuable social ameni- 
ties. 

Tree planting is a vital element 
in soil conservation work and Is 
particularly in such dry countries 
as Jordan where the danger of soil 


erosion and creeping desertifica- 
tion Is ever present. 

Trees help to slow the force of 
rainfall and reduce the speed of 
movement of surface water thus 
giving the soil the chance to ab- 
sorb it and reducing the chances 
of flooding and erosion. The roots 
of the trees then act as canals for 
water supply. Department officials 
say It is very clear that in the 
years following re-afforestalion 
work, new springs develop. 

In 19B5 the Forests and Soil 
Conservation Department planted 
25,000 dunums with forest spe- 
cies, a further 15,000 dunums 
with range species and its nurser- 
ies raised 7 million seedlings of 40 
species including plants for forest, 
range, wind break and nmenity 
purposes. 

The department's tree planting 
work Is now concentrated on two 
main strips — 1) the hilly slopes 
of the Jordan Valley which are be- 
ing planted with pines, acacia and 
broad leafed species such as ca- 
rob, almond, pistachi stone pines 
and olives. 

2) A strip afong the eastern 
edge of Jordan's cultivated area 
facing the marginal area of 
200-250 mm of rainfall. Here they 
are planting pines, acacia and 
some atriplex species of range 
plants. The two strips are de- 
signed to act as a protective bar- 
rier for Jordan's agricultural areas 
and the work is In line with the re- 
commendations of the Arab Cen- 
tre for the Study of Arid Zones 
and Drylands (ACSAD) In Its 1984 
study for a "Green Belt for Aslan 
Arab Countries" which covers Jor- 
dan. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq 
and Syria. 






Today's department, with Its 
500 permanent officers and up to 
f 2000 other staff In busy seasons. 
« is a far cry from the department 
established in the 1940's as part 
of the land survey department. 
Even when It became part of the 
Ministry of Agriculture on 1951 Its 
work was limited by lack of techni- 
cal experience and funds. 

At that time Its main job was the 
protection of existing forest lands 
from excessive grazing and illegal 
cutting by a population whose 
main livelihood was livestock rear- 
ing. These problems have largely 
been solved as more livestock 
rearers have settled to become 
j farmers and the population overall 
has become more careful about 
\ the use of such resources. 

In the nineteen seventies the 
department began to settle down 
\ more seriously to the business of 
re-af forests tlon through its plant- 
ing of mainly fast growing, but 
highly inflammable, conifers led to 
more problems of forest fires. 

The eighties saw a move to the 
planting of mixed forests, which 
cuts down the fire hazards, and 
also the building of more roads 
and flrellness. Fire prevention ser- 
vices hae been developed (see fire 
preventon brings results). 

Jordan now has 1.3 million du- 
nums of officially designated for- 
est [and which Is owned by the 
government. Of this 300,000 du- 
nums are natural forests and 
300,000 dunums are been planted 
by the forests department. The ra- 
mlning 700,000 dunums are still 
bare and the rale at which It Is 
planted depends melnly on the 
budget allocated to the depart- 
ment. 

Its current budget is around JD 
1 million per year but Mr Abu- 
Orabi says It could double its work 
if the JD 2-3 million per year the 
department has requested for the 
five-year plan is made available. 

Tree planting work is done In 
the period from December to Fe- 
bruary and work begins after the 
first rains. Weeding Is done In April 
and the stems are covered with 
soil to preserve moisture. The 
clearing of firellnes and roade Is 
also an annual task. 

The survival rale of trees varies 
from 60-80 per cent, depending 
on the rainfall and 70 per cent is 
considered to be satisfactory. 

With roadside tree planting, the 
department alms for a one hun- 
dred per cent survival rate so the 
saplings are Irrigated for two sea- 
sons and If trees die they are 
re-planted the following season. 

In the 1985/86 season 400 ki- 
lometres of road will be planted 
with trees adding to the 600 ki- 
lometres already planted In earlier 
seaBon. 

Another Important, though less 
well known area of the depart- 
ment's work is In range Im- 
provement. At present, there are 
, twelve rangeland stations, at Sho- 
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country iis from the beauty of its trees’ 

r Sixty years of Arbor Day 








The beauty of Its trees comes 


His Royal Highness Prince Hassan plays his part 
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marl, Sabha, Dub’ Khanaseri, 
Soura, RaJIb, Adassla, Tafileh. 
Ma an and elsewhere. Around 
10-20,000 dunums and each sta- 
tion has been fenced, the soli pre- 
pared In contour terraces and 
shrub seedligs have been planted. 
The plants are not watered but 
they are protected from grazing. 
The departments target for 1988 
Is 15,000 dunum and they will 
continue to expand existing sta- 
tions and establish new ones. The 
government actually owns all land 
in Jordan with a rainfall of leas- 
than 200 mm, around 80 million 
dunums altogether so there is no 
chance that the department will 
run out of work to do. 

The department will also be in- 
volved when Ministry's plans to 
rent land for Irrigated farming In 
the southern and eastern regions 
of Jordan get underway and trees 
and shrubs for windbreaks, shade 
and fodder will all be supplied by 
the department and planted under 


their supervision. 

They are already Involved > t 
planting work at Jordan’s nab 
reserves and at the Wafer Aob- 
rity's new wastewater treat** 
plant at Khlrbet Es Samra (seep* f * •' - 

though In these projects then*. ■£/; * ( -**r : 

agement of the project takes®* • : : 'i 

the work once the initial plantar 
completed. < 

' i ’ 

■ *. 

1986 should also sea thebe# from hard work 
nlng of a JD 200,000 pitot prog 
in Hamad basin area ol North 
tern Jordan. This will be j 
ordinated with similar .'Jj. 
projects In Saudi Arabia, Syria®''. 

Iraq and will be concerned wwjfc 
development of grazing tond-lgi- 
include water harvesting acwP. 
such as the building of MMjj ffi .' 
to save rainfall and 
run-off and the planting oijji. 
species to Improve range cowg. 
prevent erosion and then ‘ 
grazing to be properly ofgan»| : 





The forest as 
a community 
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Trees have certain 
characteristics which 
give them a dominant 
position In the plant 
WorW- Thoy are long- 
-lived and areeapable 

of attaihing a consider- 
able height so thet their 
crpwns With . their 
maeses .Qf leaves, are 
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competition of other 
* -pep of vegetation. At 
e ; same time their 
«®fP root - systems en- 
able:, them to make Use 
of 'Supplies of water at, 
a^cohsiderablo depth in 
}ne os0iU and rphder 
them Ihdepehdeht of 
temperature fluctua- 


tions in the suppty ° f 
moisture In the surface 
of layers. The dojj; 
nance of trees In 
plant world is howew f 
only fully assert^ 
when a sufficient num- 
ber of them are grown* 
side by side to cover J 
considerable area, 


enough to ensure. ( 
the conditions within- 







; are governed by * 

' 'trees themselves a 
; npt by their surrpur 
Jngs, 

; Adnan-j-HIJ^n ; oJ £. 
^Agricultural Information p™ 
: "Ministry of Agriculture 
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THE first Arbor Day celebra- 
tion took place In Cyprus 63 
years ago. Countries have 
not agreed on the exact date 
of this day, therefore some 
countries celebrated the first 
day of the new year as the 
Arbor day whereas others 
choose the tenth day of the 
first month of the year. In 
Jordan the 15 January .Is 
usually Arbor Day though 
this year It will be celebrated 
on 25 January with tree 
planting ceremonies throu- 
ghout Jordan. 


The green 
past 

Historical writings Indicate 
that Jordan was once thickly 
forested and evidence re- 
mains In the form of old 
trees scattered at different 
areas. Experts In afforesta- 
tion and range work have 
found about 25 trees aging 
hundreds of years old. Such 
as the cedar tress of Tafee- 
lah which eat, drink, breath, 
suffer, and die like people. 

The Prophet Muhammad 
says: If a Muslim plants a 
tree or a plant, and a bird or 
a human being or an animal 
eats from It, he will win 
merit!! This tradition should 
be an Incentive for all of us 
to plant trees even If he Is 
not expecting to see the 
fruits, of his efforts. 

What trees 
are suitable 

The Ministry of Agriculture re- 
commends the following trees: 

1. Amman area: Olive trees, 
grapes, almond, plums, 
peach, pistachios. 

2. Balqa area: Olive, graphs, 
almond, plums, apricot, fig, 
pistachios. 

3. Irbld: Oliva, grapes, al- 
mond, plums, peach, apricot, 
pistachios, fig, pomegra- 
nates. 

Karak area: Olivas, grapes, 
almond, peach, plume. 

5. AI $houbak area; Apples, 
cherry, plums, grapes, pista- 
chios. 

6. Jordan Valley; Citrus 
fruits, banana, grapes, 
mango, ayoccado. - 
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The beauty of your country 
comes from the beauty of its 
trees 
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Prince Ra’ad at an Arbor Day celebration 
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Radio I In k8 play an Important role In lira prevention 

Fire prevention brings results 


In 1983/84 30,000 dunums 
of Jordan's forests were lost 
to fires, In 1984/85 the fig-, 
ure dropped to only 3000 
^unums. ,'•• 

j The startling decrease Is 
due to 1 - a : systematic .. ap- 
. proach , to forest protection: 
developed : by : the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Soil . 
;Con8erv0tlori\wlth- West Ger- - 
man support. , 

., -i 1 f 

Fire prevention measures 
neW Include : ; 

1. The maintenance of radio 
Services -to notify fires and 
co-ordinate fire fighting* i . . 

2. Regular forest patrols. 


3. The provision of water 
tanks for fire fighting 

4. ; The provision of special 
cars equipped with the 
necessary , fire ; fighting 
equipment which are used to 
transport workers to otit- 

i break areas. 

' With German support, the 
department now organizes 
training courses In fire figh- 
ting and forest protection for 
around ;100 foresters per 
.year*' 

> A new agreement with 
West Germany for 1985-88 
; also provides for assistance 
w|th a forest protectlon em- 
phasls. 









Zarqa basin project gets 


A new approach to soil conservation 


JORDAN'S 1906 Arbor Day will bo 
marked not only by the conven- 
tional activities of tree planting 
ceremonies, but by the official 
launching of the JD 38.5 million 
Zarqa Basin project. And, as the 
dignitaries break new ground for 
the project on 25 January, the 
project itself will be breaking new 
ground with its comprehensive ap- 
proach to the problems of soil 
conservation and land man- 
agement in Jordan's highland and 
range areas. 

The project managers define 
erosion as a problem caused by 
people's actions and their major 
task Is to develop an approach 
which balances ideal technical so- 
lutions to the problems with the 
socio-economic possibilities of the 
project area. 

The idea for ilia project began 
with the planning and execution of 
tho King Talnl Dam in 1973-78 
During I his period it became clear 
that the Zarqa Basin area was 
suffering from serious problems of 
soil erosion which were not only 
foading to a one per cent loss of 
land potential each year bul which 



The Mouflon, a special purpose vehicle designed for small fields 
on hillsides, which was tested by the project. 


that the Zarqa Basin area was Hero the project sought to intro- 
suffering from serious problems of duce conservation measures and 
soil erosion which were not only to encourage the farmers to pro- 
foading to a one per cent loss of duce more perennial fodder which 
land potential each year bul which offers good protection for over- 
would load to eroded soil being grazed soil. With this they can 
carried by run-off into the dam also keep goats or a cow or sell 
thus progressively reducing its the fodder. 


carried by run-off into the dam 
thus progressively reducing its 
storage capacity. 

In December 1981 an agreeme- 
nt wa9 signed between the Jor- 
dan and West Gorman govern- 
ments under which Jordanian agri- 
culturalists. assisted by German 
experts carried out preliminary 
studies and prepared an overall 
development concept for the 
project 

This was followed by a study, 
unique in Jordan and not common 
elsewhere, which actually com- 
bined feasibility and pilot el- 
ements. 

This approach was chosen be- 
cause of the need to develop more 


The second pilot area was on 
7,000 dunums at Hamid in the Ma- 
fraq area. Hare the rainfall Is 
only 200-260 mm per annum, the 
land is more marginal and the 
farms are larger, ranging from 200 
to 1,500 dunums. Project exper- 
ience suggests strongly that 
sheep and range management ac- 
tivity is the most rewarding activity 
providing the farmer has sufficient 
land. 

Project workers discovered, 
however, that the eastern farmers 


Used to encourage the growth of 
legumes. This means a loss of 
production for the farmer for the 
first two years but should mean a 
consistent rise in production 
thereafter. 

Where land has been severely 
overgrazed it will be necessary to 
re-seed. During the pilot work this 
has been done with tested seed 
imported from Australia but the 
project is now doing its own Beed 
multiplication. The project has also 
done the fertiliser and re-seeding 
work but under the full project far- 
mers will be expected to pay for 
this themselves. 

The pilot project also looked at 
the possibilities of introducing 
small, inexpensive and adaptable 
farm equipment which private con- 
tractors could afford to buy and 


the Zarqa river and its tributary 
wadis. 

The development of the pri- 
vate land Involves three main inte- 
grated activities which project offi- 
cials emphasize must not be sep- 
arated. 

The first Is a definition of a safe 
land use pattern based on a land 
capability classification. Each indi- 
vidual farm Is studied to assess 
which crop or activltiy will provide 
the greatest financial return while 
causing the least deterioration of 
the land. Farmers can then be 
presented with a (and use map ac- 
cording to which his farm is di- 
vided into different land units and 
of each different piece of land dif- 
ferent options are offered and he 
can choose the one he prefers. 

The second element Is the exe- 
cution of structural soil conserva- 
tion measures such as stone 
walls, gradonl lines (earth ter- 
races) and tree basins for water 
harvesting and soil protection. 

Finally there is the Introduction 
of improved agricultural practices 
such as the use of appropriate 
machinery, such as seed drills and 
chisel ploughs, and the use of fer- 
tilisers and pesticides and im- 
proved seeds. 

Obviously this development of 
private land requires the full com- 
mitment of the individual farmer 
and project officials stress that it 
also needs qualified and active ex- 
tension agents who can explain it 
properly. 

Extension agents will have the 
job of approaching farmers to dis- 
cuss with them the dangers of soil 
erosion and the objectives of the 
project. If he is Interested he will 
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Using wastewater to make Jordan green 
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The beauty of your country 
comes from the beauty of its 
trees 
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shelter, fodder and food and Z 5000 Dr Es - Salem flnd that 
Chios for soil conservation he cannot see the water at Khirbet 
and food. ' m Es-Samra for the trees that sur- 


of the ponds. 

After about eight days it then 
passes to a series of four two- 
-metre deep facultative ponds for 
around twenty days in which bac- 
teria and afgae work to absorb its 
C02 and to retease oxygen. 


TeaTi Water Authority of Jordan passes to a 'series of four iwo- 

. (WAJ)Dr Saqer Es-Salem arrives _ nB tre deep facultative ponds for 

The main activltiy In tho govern in Has ,u 0m y i 8 U he 8i °P 3 hl ,! c j? r ' around twenty days in which bac- 
ment owned forest and range- °* )e !P, ,,! be , w nd , ow ^ 1 ^ sme ^ s th ® terla and afgae work to absorb its 
lands w II be the re-afloresS » r ' lf fhe * !! C02 and to release oxygen 

of bare land, the intenslfirat™ he can relax In the knowledge that yu 

the density of existing open okr fll1 is wel1 at tha WAJ „ B new JD 16 The third staae takes it to a ser- 

tatlons and the dlverslBmS million Khirbel E8 ' Samra was ' ies oHour verv^haHow ma?uratfon 
tree species to include SlLr t^water treatment plant which Is ^ where Ihere I? ae?S 
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The third stage takes it to a ser- 
ies of four very shallow maturation 
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Range areas will be davetow 
through rotational grazing, fodfc 


The plant, which utilises a sys- 


waste and the sun's ultra violet 
rays kill the remaining viruses and 
pathogens. 


and shrub planting and' wher; lem ol waa,e stabillsat l°n ponds, 
necessary, re-seedlng has been designed to handle the 

tl d . .... , ' wastewater of Amman and Zarqa- 

nrr2, e t WOr ,? Wl , b 5 planned by Ik -Ruseifsh until the year 2000. 
project and carried out by the Mir, „ . _ , , 

Istry of Agriculture's Depart- 11 0CCU P |es 200 hectares of land 

ment of Forests and soil censer- al Khlrbe{ E8-Samra and is now 
vatlon. drawing attention not only as the 

Bl „ r . „ . ,, , largest system of its kind In the 

»w rot oi Ct on J or 54 k * Middle East but also for Its sudden 
i°S?n r ' J!!?- ^y 8 »L 2, 1 * emergence as a new green area 

1.600 kilometres of the banks e for Amman, Its potential as a 

L t ?„i nbutary wadls Involves IN research centre for the re-cycling 
building of gabions. These an ol wastewater for agricultural pur- 
wahs made from iron mesh fill# poses and, much to the surprise of 
with stones and while they are w. the WAJ, as a new bird sanctuary, 
cheap, they are cheaper and mon , ,, 

flexible than concrete walls. Khirbet Es-Samra was built in 
T . , response to the rapid Increase in 

There will also be some rehab*- the population of Amman which 
tation of agricultural roads login was putting a severe strain on the 
better access to the area and bet- existing treatment plant at Ain 
ter drainage to prevent erosion Ghazal. 

At this stage the Zarqa Bas - Several alternatives were con- 
project Is to run from 1880 t sidered Including the expansion of 

the Ain Ghazal plant, construction 
of a new plant adjacent to It and 
the construction of a new plant to 
serve the Wadi Abdoun drainage 
area. * 

The waste stabilisation ponds 
plant at Khirbet Es-Samra was 
chosen as the most efficient, 
practical and economic solution. 
Waste stabilisation ponds require 
no mechanical operation and Jor- 
dan nas an Ideal climate for a sys- 
5" which depends on natural 
cnemfcai processes and power 
from the sun. 

J'&F Iha old Ain Gha- 
SLS i, ^ hich U8ed a conven- 
treatment, used 

dav whiS of pow0r 8Ver y 

ss 

;h. Zarqa River Basin Project fcmja need’s 


cause of the need to develop more m « e fu fur her *° the W0 st and many 
precise data than is usual In order n «w want to expand into 

to cope with the heavy socio- 5 * !, U0h ,h ®y bavB told clearly 
economic constraints which are 11 requires a heavy investment 
unavoidable in a project deallna , ..IT 0 , ? nd mon0 y which is not 
with radical solulions to the prob- ^ 8,lfi8d by the possibilities of the 
lems of an established community. c ma e and ao ^ 


have been looking with envy at the farmers could afford to hire. Some 
fruit tree planting activities of far- trials were done and the work will 


A project representative points 
out that the idea of soil conserva- 
tion is not new and the technical 
solutions exist but the challenge Is 
to develop specific solutions which 
are acceptable to farmers who are 
not actually aware that their cur- 
rent approach to land use is con- 
tributing to the erosion problem. 

Pitot projects were established 
In two areas with very different cli- 
mates, potentials and peoples. 
Tne first was 8,000 dunums at 
Mastaba, near Jerash, an area 
with 300-500 mm rainfall and 
small farmers involved in livestock 
rearing, grain growing and horti- 
culture, but also now interesled jn 
the development of orchards. 
Farm size range widely from as 
nme as four dunums and up to 
200 dunums. 


The orchard and fodder deve- 


contlnue during the main project. 

As the pilot study was under- 
way, an accelerated programme 
was also carried out to curb soil 
erosion through tree planting and 
river bank protection in areas 
where no socio-economic prob- 
lems existed such as government 


topment being recommended for owned forest and range lands and 
tne more fertile western areas is the banks of the Zarqa river. 


accepted more readily as the far- 
mers there are already interested 
In orchards. 

The drier eastern areas are 
morB of challenge with farmers 
needing to be persuaded away 
from orchards and towards lives- 
tock rearing. 

Project officials say there ere 
very good prospectB for sheep 
rearing If the land and animals are 
managed well. They define two 
approaches to land management. 

If it has not deteriorated too 
badly, it is possible to develop a 
rotational grazing system under 
which around one quarter of the 
land, la rested each year ferti- 


By 1984 a feasibility study for 
the project was prepared and the 
governmnet accepted it as the ba- 

from' a' numban of donors. baCk ' na “ 0b,le dipP ' nfl tank b * » h ‘ *■«■« «*» STS 

It will cover 820,000 dunums, 10 !!i e " m a ? rG f mant of ,nlen - 1993 during which It should form* laboratory 

per cent of Jordan's ralnfed ayri- “?. n ® dd the project will carry out a basis for highland developing haps afronnJil th rd ' and per_ 

cultural zone, and is considered to ' d8,ai,8d soil survey and land which Is both financially viable an! our of ih!? 68 ar Qument in fav- 

be a national pilot scheme for Jor- f< 2 r hlB farm< Thl8 wil1 phj^cally sustelnabte from be relied plant 18 tha * it can 

dan's entire ralnfed agricultural be the 1588,8 tor a Present land nojnt of view of the QO il. But IK , shock ing S “P 0 wlth the 
system Itself and In relationship f far * m lnGome 0Bt| - p?o?ec? management emphasises i e S pecla||?? n ^ occur 

with the eastern steppe and des- J nat6, The next stage is a future t h a . it [s i onQ * erm process If »- and| 0 tha winter season, 

ert areas. fa ™ ua f map with each farm dl- It " orodScSon ls to to reactwd ranlead ^ C8 watGr that > a flua- 

v^fnto land units with various andZn"the 9n0Uah for 

It has three major components M ished the extension work will haw- . 

” thB development of private As long as the farmer chooses to 00 on - hasn't hL plant , at A,n Ghazal 

nST!S Ul j£!r r ?L tondS' th 0 develop- one of the options, l.e. doesn't Ins- fl ? 9n lh alto0ether auper- 

me J L° °f e8 .. and ra nga lands 1st on a land use Judged unsuitable ~ pumned tho wastewater Is 

and the protection of the banks of by the project, and follows correct _ tl ^. grit ^emovaf 0 J* r8t . for brel,mlnar y 

— farming principles and conserva- lank8 and fr< ^ m B6p,ic 

1 tloa measures, he can Join the ® • ,he » by trSk^nS 8 al80 J BkBn 
'1311011 project. a " d Pumped to a 



Twelve years of co-operation 


ert areas. 


" ■*» wi mo win | VdflUUO 

It has three major components op ons ‘ 

ZJUS.. , d , ev ?JS2™ n .L. 0, J P™?! e ^ 'ons as.the farmer chooses 


hasn't w po " Ain onazai 

ceded a^ n . h atofletber su P 0r “ 
pumned th B , « wastewater Is 
gift ,J, r8t for Preliminary 


•rt i- / 
;:v- ■: 
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On the occasion of Arbor Day 
1988, tha Ambasaador of 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many In Amman, Dr Herwlng 
Bartels, will participate in 
tree-planting activities of the 
Department of Forests and 
Sol I conservation. 

To mark the long-standing 
co-operation between Jor- 
dan' end the Federal Republic 
df Germany 'in the field of 
forestry. Dr Bartels will Join 

-staff-members of the Depart- 
ment. members of the 
Jordan-German . Forest 
Project and tree-planting 

4!the;jerlj$aLem star : 


crowa in afforestation works 
at Yajuze road in the Amman 
Agricultural Directorate on 
Sunday 26 January 1986. 
Together with tha Director of 
ForeatB and SollconBarva- 
tlon, Eng. Ghaflb Abu Orabl, 
Ambassador Dr Bartels will 

B lent memosfal trees at the 
apartment's Headquarters 
In Kamalye (near Suwelleh). 

, The German - Government 
haB co-operated with the De- 
partment of Forests and Soil- 
conseryallon of the Ministry 
of Agriculture In developing 
Jordan' a . forestry since 


1974, consulting and assist- 
ing the Department In all 
general matters of forestry. 
Joint activities over the past 
12 years included the mech- ■ 
animation of forest works, es- 
tablishment of a Forest 
Training Centre, Introduction 
of a wireless communication 
Bystem, Improvements of . 
forest fire prevention and 
forest fire fighting measures. 

This co-operation will con- 
tinue until 1088 In a hew 
project aimed at further Im- 
provements in afforestation 
and forest fire prevention. 


The project has had to over- 
come one difficult area In deciding 
Just what contribution the farmer 
should make. After much discus- 
sion It was decided that structural 
measures were national measures 
designed to protect the nation's 
resources, end private farmers 
aould not be expected to pay for 
them. 

Expenses Incurred on the pro- 
duction side are considered to be 
a farmer Investment and a farmer 
who Is not willing to pay for these 
cannot join the project. 

Project officials expect that 
around 85 per cent of the 5,700 
farming families in the projeot area 
.will participate over the next nine 


mtmwm -a stag-* * 
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A ,, ton 10 r8move smells. 
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When the water 
the ponds In whi 
around two week 
wadi on its way t( 
Dam, it has reach; 
ity which Dr Al-Sf 
if the algae was r< 
drinkable, though 
ing used only for 
cultural purposes. 


m 





The simplicity of the system has ¥ 

a n°fo 0r u Important aspect which Th , |8 2 00,000 trees by 1987 
should h8ve long term advantages a 

for the Middle East In general. It rnno1rtnin h, n , „ 

will free WAJ staff to carry out P° lentlal applicn ' 




will free WAJ stall to carry out 

research on design standards tal- 1 on °* 6 se hera ‘ 
lored specifically for Middle Eas- 
tern conditions rather than having Plants in Taflleh. Kerak, Kufranjo, 
to depend on designs developed the Baqa’a valley. Wadi Seer, 
for America and Europe as they do Fuheis, Mahes, Jerash and Na ur 
now. will need to use mechanical 

« . , , . 4 „ . processes as there is not suffi- 

Authorlty staff have already had C j Bnt |g nc j available for stabilisa- 
o develop their own techniques |ion ponda thoipgh Tafi | 0h , K erah 
for cleaning the pipeline. They ancJ Baqa’a will have small matu- 
have recently carried out a sue- ra , ion and wat0r from fl|| 

cessful experiment using a special p | ants w jh 50 re -used for agrlcul- 
two tonne swab which was drop- ^ purposes 
ped into the pipe and pushed 

thrnuah hv the oreesure of the Altogether by the year 2000 


ped into the pipe and pushed A11 " ‘ 

through by the pressure of the A !° 9e he , a y E ar 

water, cleaning the pipeline as it Jordan should have 30 treatment 
went. The swab was designed to plants, serving 65 per cent of the 
break into pieces under the pres- ,o J 0i population and producing 60 
sure of the water if It got stuck at on cubic metres of treated 
any point but the WAJ engineers water per year. The Water Author- 
were pleased to find that it did Its ft has estimated that by using 
cleaning job and stayed in one this water for restric ed Irngation 
J an area of 30,000 hectares can be 

p irrigated to produce e.g. 6,000 

There is also an emergency tonnes of barley and 32,000 ton- 
pond at the loweBt elevation of the ne8 0 f a |f a |fa. According to 19B5 
pipeline with a volume ol 45,000 prjceB these crops would be va- 
cubic metres, equal to the volume 1 | Ued at jd 4.5 million which Is 
of the entire pipe plus an ailo- nearly equal to Jordan's 1983 im- 
wance for grift and a 1200 mm por t s Q f concentrates for (he pre- 
valve which permits flushing p a r a tlon forage, 
and/or cleaning from the direction . . , 

of either Ain Ghazal or Khirbet Ee- It is the need to know more 
Samra about bow the wastewater can 

. best be used in agriculture that Is 
As Jordan alone is planning si- turning Khirbet Es-Samra into a 


milar systems in Ramtha. Mafraq, green 8po t a t present. 

Madaba and Ma'an, and the 

Aqaba plant Is already under con- The WAJ has already planted 
struction, all technical experience 10,000 olive trees and 20,000 ior- 
gained at Khirbet Es-Samra has a 


est trees at the site and plans to 



The cleaning swab after Its trial run 


have a total of 100,000 trees, 
20,000 of them olives, planted by 
April 1986 and 200,000 by April 
1987. 

Plastic and glass greenhouses 


the treated wastewater. The infor- 
mation will be used to maximize 
the use of the land at Khirbet 
Es-Samra and for the other 
projects now under construction 
and planning where the water will 


are also planned and the authority ■generally be used on land close to 


will co-operate with the Jordan 
University Faculty ol Education to 
show just what can be done with 


the plants in order to minimize the 
chance ol it mixing wilh other 
water. 


YOUR COMMENTS PLEASE... 


true returned questionnaire 


onnairo ^ \[ 


Dear Guest, 

We would like to be absolutely 
sure that we are providing you 
with good food , and friendly , 
efficient service — please help 
us by giving us your opinion. 

Thanh you 


Food; 
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Martin Luther King’s 
Day observed 


AMMAN (Shir) — Ur Ronald Wal- 
lers, a professor of Political 
Scionco el the Howard University 
has said thal the solution to the 
Arab-lsraeli conflict and the prob- 
loms of Arabs under occupation is 
nol a question ol force. The best 
methods according lo him nr 0 ne- 
gotiation and international diplo- 
macy. 

Dr Walters was speaking in n 
tnlcpross conference organized 
last week by tho American Cultu- 
ral Centre in Amrnnn as part of the 
ac,livitius ninikmij the First Martin 
Lilt her King Day on 20 January (a 
US Federal holiday honouring Dr 
Martin Luther King Jr., the black 
American cavil rights leader) 

Di Walter:, can! tack of fin.nu.iril 
ami other re Sum cun luvo 
pMv.rilad lil.ir:!-. Amen cans In nil 
tiTining a piiv/filui pulilical l< .litiy, 
tlm .*.i/e uf |li<> l-.f -li nr Ojcek 
lialihic:. lie sani lusf'iii? uiu* i,an 
fur III .'|li 1 •ffei.tive Intiliy, ill a iMiin- 
by like Him United Sl.ile:;. il m.-.ins 
un<’ ii.|.-j la have the t >'.>■< inii.r:, 
whn:h .nr- I'uunl U> those *>1 thu 
existing groups 111 nr dm to com- 
pete. 

Ho added however that, black 
Amur icans am t*» ginning to have 
nil effoi'tivfc' as many ol the social 
.incf civic oigani/itlions have cuine 
together to lor in lobbies. 

Until black Arm noaiv. gel b_» the 
point wlieru I hoy can make sub- 
stantial Imnnual «:ontriljutions In- 
wards pr (v, id ■ 'ri tint campaigns 
campaign;; far sen.ilor.s nrul mem- 
ber!; ol Hiu Houso of Reprosonln- 
tivos. bieir political efforts would 
not bo effective. Dr Walters ad- 
ded 

Asked how lie would compare 
the situation ol blacks in the Un- 
ited Slates batore the advent of 
Dr Martin Luther King with thai ol 






M Tk 

.. . .. . , 

Late Dr Martin Luther King Jr. 

blacks in Smith Africa today, Dr 
Walters; Said 1 1 m ;utii.ilii>n w.is at 
fic.l :.liikirn)ly immIIcI IImWi'vi i in 
the 1 i.rrly :.*Dtli i.Miitiiiv Him c.kkIi- 
1 1* Hi: 1 «‘l lli'J tWO <|Idi|| licijari tn 
•liv'itif. Ihr mason was llul, in 
Mu’ liiiili'd stiik" i, lli< nr 1 w.i-i a 
CDiisliliihuri wliii.li bagun In givn 
bf.ick:: lilt' uppurlumly In fight }.n 
curtain lights and pnnupk::; Alsu, 
in Auifii ca the blocks wjiu in tho 
miiviiity 

Mo continued that 111 the i..v,u uf 
Smith Africa Ifw minority whites, 
wore on the tho. os of wliiit they 
conr>n|i'i).!d to !>«.■ their own indus- 
hial revolution. And in older to do 
that, they had to suppress tho 
black population 

On till? effects of tlie civil ritjhls 
movement in the United Glntus. Dr 
Walters said the Civil Rights Act of 
1904 and the Voting Rights Act of 
190b have boon very successful 
in ninny ways These have re- 
moved several barriers 111 tho way 
of black Americans, thus providing 
several political, social and eco- 
nomic opportunities for them. 



ARABIC FOR SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES 


The Language Centre at the University of Jordan ann- 
ounces that courses in Modern Standard Arabic for 
speakers of other languages will commence on the 
first of February, and will last for 16 weeks. Two 
programmes will be offered: 

1 . The intensive programme in which classes meet in 
the morning for 20 hours per week, Saturday- Wed- 
nesday . The fee for these courses is JD 140 per term. 

2. The regular programme in which classes meet 6 
hours per week (5.30-7:10 Saturday. Monday, and 
Wednesday). The fee for these courses is JD 50 per 
term. 

Those Interested please call at the Language Centre 
for registration between 25-29 January. 
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By Elizabeth Bell 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Jordan's second "Ora! 
and Dental Health Day" is coming 
up on 9 March. Efforts by Jorda- 
nian dentists and the Ministry of 
Education to raise consclousnes 
about the importance of caring for 
teeth will include 300 lectures for 
children in government and private 
schools, plus posters, pamphlets, 
and film programmes. There will 
also be 18 lectures given for tea- 
chers — one In each directorate, 
nnd two in Irbid — so they may 
return to thoir classrooms to en- 
courage children rn continued den- 
tal hygiene. 

Last year the Jordan Dental 
Association, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. and the Ministry of Health 
co-operated to give 170 lectures 
hy dentists in schools throughout 
tliL- Kingdom, and special talks on 
dout.'il and hygiune to 100 
U -ai her*,, supple muited by films, 
I'.impliM:. and pus lets. 

Hume Inst efforts were re- 
warded hy a "iiDiicoablu increase 
mat tendance" in both public and 
private dental clinics, according to 
Ur Walid Maraqa. president of the 
JouJnn Dental Association. 

A full report on this Jordanian 


y Swiss organization offer 


/•- 1 . 
t 


a> 

tr 


Di Walid Maraqa 

experience was then presented 
before the — Supreme Council of 
the Arab Denial Federation (ADF) 
Inter in the year. The beneficial ef- 
fect of more children coming In for 
denial care after this first Jorda- 
nian ‘Dental Day 1 led the ADF to 
the decision to make 9 March, 
coinciding with the ADF’s founding 
day, and "Oral and Dental Health 
Day" not only in Jordan but also 
throughout ail Arab countries. This 
year, we will make even greater 
efforts, covering more material 


and more area," said Dr Ma,*/ 

. Tt ? e J ° rd8 n Dental Assoc* 
is also planning to work S ' 
Jordan Television 
educational film on prevS,' 
dental care to be used for £ 
including those of the UNWra 

Dental congress 

Jordan's Fifth Dental ti- 
gress will be held between 27.-: 
March at the Professional Bt* 
ing, Shmeisanl, Amman. Ten jJ 
danlan dentists, featuring ft-, 
from the Royal Medical Servi-^ 
nnd 15 International lectures -'’ 
vrled from Iraq. Syria, Egypt t 
USA and Greece will give t. 
days of lectures seminars, *■. 
panel discussions, along with 
Inliid films and posters. 

The wide range of subjects > 
include oral surgery, peridonlir 
and orthodontics. 

A special seminar on the fe= 
bility of creating a National Dsr 
Health Insurance scheme wit- 
another focal point in the cofr 
ence. 

Over 400 participants are * 
pected to attend the congress 


UNRWA’s troublesome financial situation 


AMMAN (Star) - ■ UNRWA need3 
Sly/’ million in cash to run its edu- 
cation. health and relief services 
on the present level in 1966. The 
regular contributions for 1985 ad- 
ded up to $137 million, the lowest 
in four years. The Agency's pro- 
grammes could continue without 
cuts — thanks to special contri- 
butions ol $13 million, mainly from 
USA, Japan, Australia. Kuwait, the 
Netherlands and the Nordic coun- 
tries. 

UNRWA began 1985 with a gap 
of $67 million between estimated 
expenditure of $231 million and 
estimated income of $164 million 
(in cash and kind). Budget cuts 
and savings in unfilled posts, 
totalling $43 million, cut this to 
$24 million: special contributions 
cut the gap by another $13 million 
to $11 million and currency ex- 
change rate changes saved about 
$6 million. This left a gap of $5 
million which cuts into the Agen- 
cy's working capital, already less 
than one month's cash requireme- 
nts. 

Over half of the reductions rep- 
resented deferral of purchase of 
much-needed supplies and equip- 
ment and the putting off of main- 
tenance and construction of In- 
stallations. The remaining cuts 
were made by deferring previously 
agreed salary increases. 

To maintain its services to re- 
fugees, UNRWA will have to 
reinstate many of these budget 
Items. Despite the financial prob- 
ems and repealed disruptions in 
Lebanon, most UNRWA program- 
mes operated normally during the 
reporting period of the Commissio- 
ner-General's annual report (Julv 
1984 — June 1086). 1 


In reviewing the Agency's pro- 
grammes, the report gave the foll- 
owing statistics: 

a) EDUCATION: During the 

1984/85 academic year, 346.844 
pupils (3,599 more than in 
1983/84) were, enrolled in the 
Agency's 640 elementary and jun- 
ior secondary schools, served by 
a teaching force of 10,163. For 
Jordan East Bank the figures 
were: (135.650 students, 3542 
teachers and 198 schools). 

Seventy-four per cent of the 
schools (475 schools) were on two 
shifts with two sets of teachers 
and pupils sharing one school 
building. Vocational and technical 
training places available to young 
refugees numbered 3,812 (In Jor- 
dan East Bank 1,076) and pre- 
sences teacher training was pro- 
vided for 1,186 students (in Jor- 
dan 470} in UNRWA’s training 
centres. 

b) HEALTH: A total of 796,666 re- 
fugee patients made 4,6 million vl- 
■JJ® to UNRWA, government and 
other health centres during the 
year, and Increase from the previ- 
ous year of 10 per cent. Most out- 
patient care was provided 
at UNRWA's 98 health units (in 
Jordan East Bank 17 health units), 
t-or refugees needing hospital 
f- h ffWA subsidised about 

“ ed ® at flpvernment and pri- 

30 0 |imf P !iQQc n the year 0ndin 0 
30 June 1986, some 82,000 re- 

fugee patients were admitted to 

Sfnif rt ta,s ' ln Jordan E® 0 * 

WUSS Afl ®[] Gy subsidised for 
?SI 38 . worth of specialised ho- 
spital treatment of refugees. 

mltlrt 1 d ? nt I f 1 c,lnlcs were com- 
and Jordan (In 
Jordan East Bank In 1 Health 


ALIA to increase flights 


AMMAN (Star). ALIA — The Royal 

S ordanian Airline announced that It 
ntends to increase its flights this 
ummer to Chicago and Los An- 
geles from the present two to be- 
come three weekly riights. 

This decision came after the 
steady growth in this route; which 
Is considered to be one the long- 
est routes in the world. A TrlStar 
Lip 11 aircraft will continue to be 
used and operated via Vienna. The 
New York flights will go back to 


j toe dally frequency with a Boeing 

1 

Ma WQ8 able to con- 
* S SL as /® e ™ ent with the Imml- 
JJfj, suthoritles to have the 

> boLn d L e » ry ,or ,h ° ^ Angeles 

: 

vlously done. This decision wilt de 
! ?““£• transit time af O'Hare 
3 rival S™ 8 ' an i d wi " make ,h « ar- 

> iSiS*? 108 Anflei ° 8 *«° 

; •: , ■ , ■ 


Centre). The number of Inboratv 
tests made was nearly 520.000 
Jordan East Bank 120,930). air- 
crease of 13 per cent. 

Palestine refugee children up: 
the age of three receive rej.; 
supervision and immunizallon f 
UNRWA child-health centres - 
1984, the number receiving a 
attention was over 1 13,000 1 ■ 
per cent increase from 1983; 
addition to regular weighing i- 
measuring to mlnitor their grw] 
these Infants are routinely NJJ 
ized against tuberculosis, ft 
therla, whooping cough, telarw 
polio and measles. 

In 1984, more than a quarter-' 
a million immunizations were *•' 
minstrered In UNRWA's mater- 
and child health care prograi^ 
Infant diarrhoea is quickly am? 
fectively treated through 
oral-rehydration method — w 
ers are given a special rehyjW '; 
formula pioneered by 
which they can administer / 

home — and underweight ■ 
stunted children get special s» 
tion In nutrition clinics estabs^ 
in most UNRWA health centred 

An average of more than 40. 
children a day (in Jordan 
Bank 8044 children a day I JJ 
pre schoolers, received m 
meals at UNRWA'a 94 & 
East Bank 17 centres) seg- 
mentary feeding centres^ -.. 
Another 75,000 infants 
East Bank 27.416 Infant* J - 
the age of three recehjd I . 

milk rations. Each chid 
vitamin tablet: 7.5 mihion 0 ,, 

were doled out In IBB 4 - 

c) Relief: The numb^.; 
fugees registered with th ^ 
on 30 June 1985 wa 8 2,^ 

(In Jordan East Bank 
compared with 2,034.3 
earlier (in Jordan 2" j? 
781,564). Of these- pj ^^, 
(737,967) live In 81 : 

(For Jordan East Bank *^ 
were 25 per cent (20V r 
refugee campa. ■ 

By the end of therajX^^ ; 

lod, UNRWA's a S£? r S#., 
gramme for the neediest ^ , 
(mainly families wi” 1 Mne ^.., 
breadwinner) was 40^;; 
103,867 persons In : . 

five fields of 

Lebanon, Syrian Arab 1 
West Bank and Qaza^ . 
Jordan East 
recipients was 19.678 P® 
the end of June IBS 6 ’ 


By Mary Phillips 

Special to The Star 

SIX MONTH OLD Fatmeh Araye- 
9 hi left Amman by air for Switzer- 
land on Tuesday 14 January. Alia 
had provided her with a free return 
ticket and a medically qualified 
hostess. Her destination was Lau- 
sanne, where she will receive eye 
surgery. 

Fatmeh is almost blind, su- 
spected of having a condition 
called bilateral congential retinal 
detachment, although the facilities 
for more precise diagnosis are not 
available in Jordan. 

The youngest of eight children 
in a very poor family in Amman, 
Fatmeh's parents could not have 
hoped to pay for the treatment, 
but she was lucky — her case 
was brought to the attention of the 
Amman representative of a charity 
known as Terre des Hommes 
(TdH) who arranged tier transfer 
lo Lausunne. Terre des Hommes 
will now cover her treatment, con- 
valescence, and any follow up 
treatment she needs. 

This week, another baby leaves 
lor Lausanne — this time an eight 
month old boy. Abdullah Is from a 
desperately poor family in Irbid, 
and is suffering from an Inherited 
metabolic disorder. He too will 
receive accurate diagnosis and 
treatment at Terre des Hommes' 
expense. 

Young babies like Fatmeh and 
Abdullah will be placed with ordin- 
ary Swiss families who have vo- 
lunteered, unpaid, to feed and 
clothe them during their stay, to 
ensure that they come for treat- 
ment at the appointed times and 
thal their medical programme is 
followed through. Older children 
live at the Terre des Hommes 
Rome at Massongex (Valais), a 


large and beautiful complex equip- 
ped with a school, workshops, 
physiotherapy units and special 
rehabilitation facilities, and run by 
professionally trained staff. 

Founded in Switzerland in 1960, 
Terre des Hommes is committed to 
the direct and immediate aid of 
children in distress, and now op- 
erates in over 50 countries, where 
its workers, mostly unpaid, devote 
themselves to the rescue of chil- 
dren exposed to sickness, hunger 
or harm. 

Funded almost entirely by public 
donations, with occasional assis- 
tance on specific projects by the 
Swiss government Terre des 
Hommes has no political, religious 
or ethnic bias. Its programmes 
vary according to the needs of the 
countries in which it operates — it 
has established paediatric hospi- 
tals, orphanages, intensive feed- 
ing centres, clinics providing prim- 
ary, curative and preventive medi- 
cine, schools and job training cen- 
tres, nurseries and day care cen- 
tres for babies and pre-school 
children from poor (and often 
single-parent) families. There are 
also schemes for adoption, spon- 
sorship and the re-uniting of re- 
fugees. 

In Jordan, where Terre des 
Hommes has operated since 
1982, it concentrates on providing 
surgery for critically ill, injured or 
handicapped children whose par- 
ents are too poor to afford It. The 
treatment is carried out in Jordan 
if possible, or in Switzerland if not. 
All heart cases, orthopaedic cases 
and accident /emergency cases 
are treated in Jordan. 

Besides the financial circum- 
stances of the parents, there are 
other criteria. In Jordan, for in- 
stance, there is an age limit of 14. 
and the charity can only accept 
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cases where the child is either 
completely curable, or where surg- 
ery will at least greatly improve 
the quality of his life. 

Mrs Maryam Martin is the TdH 
representative in Jordan. Jorda- 
nian born, and a woman of im- 
mense energy nnd commitment, 
she is trained and experienced in 
every aspect of child care, from 
nutrition and preventative medi- 
cine to child psychology, and has 
worked in social welfare in Jordan 
for most of her file, with Bedouin 


tribes, in remote villages, and in 
the refugee camps. 

"I know this country back to 
front", she says, and her work for 
TdH takos tier all over Jordan, 
since a large proportion of her 
cases come from rural areas. 
Cases come to tier through a 
number of channels: doctors, 

other charities, and even banks 
(where families go seeking to bor- 
row money to pay for treatment). 

The level of her work is escalat- 
ing, nine new cases have been 


taken on since January, and her 
small apartment in Marka. where 
she lives with her husband and 
two children, is a whirlpool of ac- 
tivity. The families of cases who 
hove come to Amman for treat- 
ment often sleep on her sitting 
room floor and she admits that her 

family livQ on ‘fnlafer during hectic 
periods. 

Maryam's concern and compas- 
sion are not limited to cases that 
come within TdH's compass. For 
instance, she is trying to find 
funds lo help Ekhlns, a 21 -year 
old girl living In the refugee camp 
ol Irbid, who is suffering from gin- 
gival elephantiasis, a rare and ab- 
normal growth of flesh in the 
gums, throat and jaw. Ekhlasa 
younger brothor and sister suf- 
fered from the same condition, but 
both have undergone surgery in 
Lausanne nnd ore still under TdH 
care. Ekhlas was too old to qualify 
for Ihe programme nnd the dis- 
ease will gradually kill her unless 
sliu receives treatment, which is 
available in Jordan and would 
cost in tho region of JU 500. 

Like most charities. Td) 1 aims to 
minimise what it spends on its 
own administration at present 
less than 10 per cent of its income 
and Maryam is in urgent need of 
more local support, both material 
and administrative. Even small 
items, like a refrigerator for Ihe 
use of visiting families, a photo- 
copy machine, a Polaroid camera 
would save her time and help her 
in her work. 

Jordanian children are benefit - 
ling from the programme, and I 
can expand it, but I need help", 
she says. "We have generous 
people in this country, but they 
need to know what w© are trying 
lo achieve. ' 


Egypt’s lonely desert oasis 


LKHARGA, Egypt — Along the 
crumbhng ramparts of the Temple 
Theban Triad patrols the 
J™,. [Sardian), green turban 

h™fidJ? 88d,rifleh8nflin9,rom 

sircfr>hi Sca u 8 ,he 8t °ny desert 

S? 2 ! n P. 6 eyond the date p 0[ma 

EavnJflS.*! flre0n boundaries of 
E aypt 3 El Kharga OaslB. 

,im ?® tha suard would 
Rprim^ 660 watching for marauding 
for d 2‘ who P |0 9ued the Bottlers 

PtovS hJ fl r : h n0 c the 9haflr is am - 

Egyptian Antiquities 

2! lon , to stop tourists re- 

jaisrdrssi'ffi 

ary n ». eCOnomic than 

flovernma .- h0 ^ 0ar,y 1980s ' the 

m Cairo 575 km to the 

51 n p f nsored auch deve - 

ta* hrpill? ecta a& irrigation, 
pSna nn dh8 ; date " and onion ‘ 
ef Y W0rkshnni" mak L n9 Snd POtt " 
^lnt^dese?t pho8phflte 

,tl ashl||snf Q (? a P, rew3 swarm OV0r 

in 95 lha iinL h .? f ' C( ? mp,eted bu,ld - 
the oasis's m^ 6 » w de aV0nu0s of 
E ' Kharga 8 " tOWn ' a,S0 called 

Gama*! 6 aiS 3, S 19 9° V0rnmen t of 
Kharga S Naaaar linked El 
DakMa hree other oases, 
the New JSu and ^ ahr| Y 0h > ln 
*hoae 177 ^>i? y Qovernorate, 
(459 non Yn b 9 SdU0re miles 

ha!f Egypt's inS , c D or !] prlse nearfy 

With P 8 ° ta nd area - 

Nile ValtaS Ulation den8| ty In the 
WLL amon ° the world's 
"Vat nn^r^ P |ann0 r8 saw 
Wehr va i ll h ® New Valley as a 
New U,t i 0 18 heard of the 

e Y scheme nowadays, 


though it remains official policy. 
Ambitious plans to dig a canal 
from Lake Nasser (above the 
Nile’s Aswan Dam) to the oases, 
creating a real ‘‘new valley" have 
been quietly shelved for iaek of 
funds. 

As for El Kharga, "no new facto- 
ries are planned," said Abdel Kha- 
Nk Sultan. Director of Agriculture 
In the oasis. "We'regolng to im- 
prove existing ones.” 

That is no small task — the 
date' packing plant and duck- 
breeding facilities are burdened 
with antiquated equipment. 

But some agricultural improvem- 
ent continues. "Every year 30 new 
wells are dug in the governorate," 
Sultan said. The government has 
invested heavily in deep wells and 
tile-lined water channels in the 
three oases. About 360 wells with 
motor pumps provide irrigation, 
about a third of them in El Kh3rga 
oasis. 

Oasis wells were drying up until 
the government stepped in, but 
now. as well as the traditional 
dates, agricultural output Includes 
onions, oranges, olives, lemons, 
guavas, and apricots. 

The improvements, plus the 
granting of rights to government- 
owned land, enticed many larmers 
from the Nile Valley to settle In El 
Kharga. changing the population 
mix of tha oasis. 

"The majority of farmers here 
have government land," said An- 
war Mohamed Abdel Hafez. Direc- 
tor of Communications and Cul- 
ture. "Few have had their own 
land here for a long time." 

One of the newcomers is Mo- 
hamed Abas Ahmed, a wiry man 
with Bhort-cropped black hair and 


a small mustache who brought his 
wife and two children from the So- 
hag area in the Nile Valley 12 
years ago. "The land is good 
here," he said. He grows onions at 
a government Irrigated farm. 

But many Inhabitants whom the 
government has resettled from the 
Nile Valley are young men subsist- 
ing on meagre governmnet wages, 
who long to escape the isolation 
and loneliness. 


By Kenneth Cline 


BaBuni. a 28-year' old school 
leacher, looks forward to weeken- 
ds and holidays, when he can visit 
his family in Asyut. "El Kharga is 
dull," he said. "After you've lived 
here a long time, you leel anxi- 
ous." 

At least half of El Kharga s es- 
timated 30,000 people come from 
outside. TI10 original inhabitants., 
believed by some scholars to be ol 
Berber stock, can be found in El 
Kharga' s old town, a maze of nar- 
row. twisting lanes with mud-brick 
houses, whose upper stories 
mask dark covered passageways. 

Visiting tho old town, a trienci 
and i saw on tho wall of a houso n 
brightly-coloured painting depict- 
ing the owner's pilgrimage to 
Mecca. A woman in a black dress 
with several ragged children beck- 
oned us into the couryard. My 
companion decided to compliment 
the woman in newly-learned Ara- 
bic and said, “Baytlk gamoosa," 
trying lo say, "Your house is 
beautiful." But that would have 
been "Baytlk gamilla" — what she 
actually said was, "Your house Is 
a water buffalo." 
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A guard at the Temple of the Theban Triad at Egypt's El 
Kharga Oasis (Photo by Kenneth Clfno). 

The woman stared at us, then For a srnall Qralu i ly , the watcli- 
laughed when she ' J[”f ,0ral f® d J® man will lot you view some of the 
mistake. With expansive 9 0S * l ' r ®^ tombs' celling and wall paintings, 
she Invited us In for hot tea and a 5,1 

chat. 

El Kharga can be reached from 

the Nile Valley city of Asyut, 230 Kenneth Cline la a freelance 
km and a six-hour bus journey journalist based In Atlanta 
north-east across a deBerl of Georgia, He visited El Kharan 
sand hills and limestone ridges so during a recent extended stav In 
barren not even cacti survive Egypt. r 1 

there. 
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Power struggle in S. Yemen 

?r°nZ ■ le Q OVt J rnn J onl of Prosldoni Ali Nnssor Mohammed who has been 
r,1 ° d l °' nl ° ,0 " ar< * s the w °sf- The fighting according to reports 
nmnn »■ h0l i Sa K ds livGG and Cflusod considerable damage to 

nr^heliviest^ na * lona s bt,vo beon evacuated from Aden where tho battles 

in S M?HHiL e L" ?,° ulh YGme " ha A s adclGd V el another problem to those existing 
n tho Middle East, natnoly, the Arab-lsraell conflict, the Iran-lraq war and the 
Lebanese civil war. While efforts are being made to find soluhons to these 
problems, it is very unfortunate that another one rears its ugly head. 

But it is regrettable that, since the fighting began, there have not been anv 

hm h orc ni R« eS H by * 5 ® Arab v y orld t0 mediatB in bloody conflict between Arab 
BGSld , 0 A thfl VGrbal appeals t0 { he factions to lay down their arms we 
foel there should be some real physical action or move by the Arab world in the 

^ r tnH°R?« l n l l | ary t f ° r » e t0 ilCt as a buffer ' af,er a ceasefir o has been nego- 
hated. t is only when there is such a buffer force, that each of the factions may 

agree to come to the negotiation table as none of them wants to lose the 
ground It has gained in the fighting. 

™ e rT l e l asa 9 B 'S loud and clear to both the leaders of the Arab world and the 

■n^vTIh 0 h d ^c 8 In ?K 0Ut ^ Yemen ' To the Arab world - there is still a chance to 
nip in the bud another trouble which could get worse if allowed to continue 

S c n h f o e i To President All Nasser Mohammed and the leaders of the opposi- 

‘ Jiqo riSS -n 0y / h eali2ed that th ®y are shedding blood unnecessarily P They 

Z??o°r ?h^ P welf are^of ^h^ir 1 people! ** r6S0UrC68 which ba 

te w n ? '2 8t yet - but 5ince time does not stand still what 
«??? u ? ? e do H*! ,mm e dra tely. before the situation gets out of 
control. Let s all act fast to avoid another ‘Lebanon* in the Arabian Peninsula. 

Martin Luther King Day 

jsss ssswfi s 

S!.f b ® en ( 8d BS SUCh the third Monday of January every year The United 

daybeginning *"* * Ki " 9 ' 3 birlhday wi,! be ob88 ™ d " a UNhffi 

.. F ^a man who spent the better part of his 39 years fighting for the rights of 
his fellow black men and women, there could not have been a better reward 
than setting aside a day to remember him as the Impact of Dr King's achie- 
vements was felt not only in the United States but also throughout the world 
Even though the American constitution emphasized that all men, black andwh- 

hfnn^n«t* U ^L a K? Q iL Uaranlee 5 th ? inalienable r ‘0 ht8 . liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, the blacks ware discriminated against and this was what Kina oo- 
posed using non-violence as a weapon, and eventually won. 9 P 

In hla historicspeechon the steps of the Lincoln Memorial in Washington on 
became known as the 'I have a dream' speech, Dr King 
® ald ' JJ is obvious today that America has defaulted on this promissory notefn 
so far as her citizens of colour are concerned". King's efforts led to the passlno 
Si v ^M Va I? f , m P? r * an * Ac * s in Congress which led lo the removal of the stum- 
i n way of blacks towards social advancement. These were The 
Civil Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act of 1964 and 1966 respectively. 

h[ J*King fell victim to an assassin's bullet on 6 April, 1968 but, 18 years after 
his death his achievements are still beneficial to blacks and other minor Itv 
» ln tbe United States. Elsewhere In the world, however, many peopleare 
pro rifil?? , den i 6 ^ their basic human rights. The Palestinians under occupation 
are denied a homeland and the blacks in South Africa are outstanding exam- 

pid8- 

We believe there is no need for another 'Martin Luther King' to rise up amona 
these peoples lo call for their rights as human rights are natural and are not the 
property of anyone. ° 

Jr h 5 r ? fo 2* f, ? ae * ho 1 ? r , 0 encroaching on other peoples freedom and right to 
S± de,ermin . a,IOn SP?! W loosen their grip. They should understand that human 
rights are not negotiable. As the United States observes the King Day and re- 
flects on the alms of the man, It should also reconsider its policies in other 
parts of the world where the rights of millions of people are in jeopardy. If it falls 
to do this, the observance of the Day every year wilt be meaningless. ' 
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letters 


On the legal profession 


■To the editor 


On the occasion of the drawing up of the legislation of the Kingdom's Judicial InsiiM 
wish to relate the following anecdote to the guardians of the legal profession In Jorda* 

Years ago, one young man applied for a license to practise law. The court appoints 
committee of leading members of the bar to examine him. During the examination ^ 
could not answer questions on the Common Law about contracts, torts, criminal 
real property, or equity. 

He could not cite a case in point on any subject. One of the exasperated exanfri 
finally exclaimed, "Well, what do you know?" The young man replied, "I am thorouy 
grounded on the Statutes. Examine me on them." The chairman of the committee^ 
"My dear young man, we cannot admit you on what you know about the Statutes 
knows when some legislature will come along and repeal everything you know?” 

Georgs N. Sri 
Amman-Jorf* 

French tests in Pacific 

To the editor: 

d 8 " 2 ,?/ I ,^ ave read with some astonishment the last page jg 
who k n r ac,flc like,y *° continue", attributed to one Dr Dennis Chap* 

who is said to be a specialist writer on International Defence. 

sunernrifl| h mfltlnL fla ^ iti 8 ?S alatemant8 . facts and comments of hia own In an obvM , 
h does not 8p0ak much ln favour of bis scientific integrity-®. 
nec , 08aary seriousness and accuracy needed to deal with w* ; 
issues. Just as a matter of example, I shall refer to the following points: ? 


■ ' IIIV IVHVIVII lg 

test^B^^o^L®? S? 1 "Jb® on, Y concession (from the French) Is that atmosi 
sevenhas For v« n «,‘ The 8,r T ple !f uth 18 that th0 Y have ceased since the end i 
Nuclear Centred ° n y und0rground te ste have been carried out In the F 

fhe T F?anch ari 0 th ? rlaka incurred by the population In the area and frnpHe 
that 3 001 n^ii 0, 8 2!. ° p ? vidQ neoeasary Information. The answer to this s 
durino tS? ^ yn08la H and European — live on the site and none of 

wteatam thSLSSt 3 ^ 1 a 2i 0f under oround testing, has suffered or is suffering, J 
^ NeTzL^nri loA and M 80CGnd ^at a mission of scientists from the area-- J 
Wa’*ion^ Zealand, Papua-New Guinea — headed by the Director of the Chrlelc 

of iSnce^Sj^S? f0r . Rfld,at,on Studies, Dr Atkinson, visited Mururoa at the 

the^fnnowlty ^>Mhe "este f * t0 hav9 taken such an ,nltlat,ve ' and ^ 

aJeotid ' i ht ti sL r f n l B i n i 8 i?P en ,or „ any other Interested scientist and has actually 
whereas tha Amorirnn wl to the Murur oa Is 4.800 kilometres from New ZJ 
tomefrll JmmWvon Nevada Centre, where similar tests are carried out, IsJ 
K,an 'SSta h an 2 6 ? 0 ,S ,lometre8 from San Francisco, and the SmJ 

thousand kllnmBfroe !?Mh hundr .f d kllome t fea from three major conurbations. W 
S To k i°S 88 t th0re are 5,000 inhabitants In the case o the 

Can site ' 4 that of lhe Sov,et 8,te and 37 million In that of the A 

foreign ° f V.? d0 1 r9round leate, conducted under the condition* 

leas are tha acciJBBHnn been i ab ^ to a8cert aln, demonstrate how scientiflealh' fl 
familiar with ?5 rred t0 ln Dr Chaplin's article. The engineers are t 

roSv SSaSSP ° f !. he ato11 and ,ts evolution. The choice of firing sites & 
at lhe Embauv for on t>]a 88Cur lty measures taken by France arsaw 

' tm °a88y for anybody to consult if so wished. 

Patrick UJ 

Amman 
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Militiamen in political role 
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By Sajld Rlzvi 

LONDON — Not even his Shi’ite musllm 
compatriots take seriously Nabih Bern's ex- 
pansive prediction that, with cease-fire 
agreements clinched between major militias, 
"it's all over" for civil war In Lebanon. But 
the remark is a useful measure of the his- 
toric turn events have taken. 

In a land where victories have proved pre- 
carious and defeats short-lived, the Shi'ltes 
scent decisive advantage and the Chris- 
tians perceive gathering gloom. If only Le- 
' banon was that simple ... 

Scores apart, the December cease-fire 
agreement by Christian, Druze and Shl'ite 
militia leaders, mediated by and signed 
under supervision of Syria, did separate 
fact from fantasy. 

It acknowledged that, President Amin Ge- 
mayel's National Unity government (and mi- 
litary command) notwithstanding, real politi- 
cal power lay with the chieftains of the 
paramilitary forces in control of what re- 
mains of Lebanon outside direct Syrian or 
Israeli military influence or occupation. 

The admission has two major implica- 
tions. First, It has taken a huge swipe both 
at the 1943 National Pact and Christian 
constitutional supremacy; it also has esta- 
blished force as an Instrument of politics. 
(That the Shi'ite dispossessed should get 
what they deserve Is not disputed, but can 
olher communities in Lebanon still be res- 
trained from applying force to exact further 
constitutional reforms?) 

Second, the agreement spotlighted the 
parties Judged to be less than equal part- 
ners, the Sunni Muslims and the remaining 
Palestinians. 

In a working democracy this would be an 
acceptable group of minorities, but In Leba- 
non the civil war isn't quite over and the dis- 
gruntled still carry guns. 

M amascu8 Agreement, though suc- 
cessful in restoring some peace, has yet to 
a^ieve its ultimate aim of dividing Lebanon 
constltutJonaHy between Christians and Mu- 
sims. Much may happen before power- 
waring occurs. 

Irfl , i ,h{ l f u tur8 and what 8ort of country 
» I" be, there are few clues. 

charged oo ? oountry In the region has 
SSKnPL ( £? r ! iatl 5 al,y - A Maronlte Chrls- 
beoan P 9hold ' In tha 9th century Lebanon 

i LW! the ,fr8t 8G0dB of 'ts 

present confessional mix. 

ShJ itea and Druze took root In the follow- 
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^^^ E PBi!. ru ? flle c, wlth,n the ruling 
Plunged thL imS y ! n ..South Yemen has 
maelstrom Thf° v » r ahed Arab na tlon Into a 
South Yfimonv affenipted coup led by the 
hardfiner Mr n A?J !0 i n J- mun,8t theoretician and 
Fattah lamail resulted In 
«es.ffi t hSS 8t S' ean the loyalists on both 

h. n e WOOdv frar.no 1 tin u 


to forGed many 

fnd his Bttsmntt^. 171 ^' 8 Pro-weetern slant 
,he Pro-weS t0 im Prove relations with 
nel flhbours twL" and ooneervative Arab 
|5*cala in th« S,Sl 0V w is un Pa!atable to the 
}^P), | e 3 Yemen Socialist Party 

'Wder of tha J!!, 8 former president and the 
These C ° UP Mr Abdul Pa,tah ,sma ll- 
?£fbnner^ Pr22S£ n ? 'Sd J? the overthrow of 

•9?9. 8ldent Mr Safem Rubayi All In 
^tktui Fa ttah (email took over the leader- 
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Nabih Berrl 

ing two centuries. With Islam's advent. Le- 
banon switched from Syriac to Arabic cul- 
ture. 

Lebanon was consolidated as a distinct, 
independent though short-lived power dur- 
ing a 17th century revolt against the Otto- 
man empire. 

In recent times, certain events changed 
Lebanon irreversibly: the French occupation 
after a 1920 mandate, the Syrian Interven- 
tion In 1976 and the Israeli invasion in 1982. 

Shi'ite ascendancy - seemed inevitable 
with the Increasing Shi'ite population, but 
Israel's containment policies in southern Le- 
banon hastened that rise. 

Its departure from Lebanon without a quid 
pro quo — the first such Israeli withdrawal 
from Arab land — further raised the Shi- 
'ites' stature, eventually recognised in the 
Damascus agreement. 

The constitutional reforms, however, are 
hemmed in by difficult questions. 

The Shi'ltes, nearly half of Lebanon's 2.6 
million people, who built their power as a 
coheaive force, quickly split into the "mod- 
erates," accommodative Amal pragmatists 
like Berrl desirous of sharing political power, 
and the "extremists" like Hossein Musavlof 
the Islamic Amal, seeking absolute supre- 
macy. 
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Ella Hobelka 

Key questions remain unanswered about 
how many other splinter groups have em- 
erged among the Shi'ites. 

Is the Islamic Jihad, named as perpetrator 
of a series of assassinations, bombings and 

other violence against Western targets, a 
Shi'ite unit or conglomerate? Who are the 
kidnappers? Who runs them — If anybody? 

Strained as the Shi'ite movement may be 
by its proximity to power and by internal ri- 
valries, It Is believed to have spawned Sunni 
Muslim fundamentalism as a protest against 
the Sunni leadership in Lebanon. 

An Identical sentiment simmers In Chris- 
tian ranks, where opposition to the 
Syrian-sponsored peace agreed by militia 
leader Elie Hobeika is best reflected In Ge- 
mayel's reluctance to let the accord work at 
his own expense. 

In the past 10 turbulent years, politicians 
from ali sides were blamed for compromise, 
while the militia leaders became heroes on 
their grisly records. 

The fear of the chieftains as they prepare 
for political roles is that they will find their 
militia positions challenged by men from 
their own ranks with minds set on bettering 
the peace terms Indefinitely. The prospect 
is disquieting. 


Hodge-podge of civil war 


ship from Mr Rubayi Ali and Immediately 
signed an economic, cultural and military 
pact with Moscow. His rule, however, lasted 
for two years until he was forced to reBlgn 
on health grounds and his Prime Minister Ali 
Nasser Mohammed became president. 

Following this, Ismail went into exile in 
Moscow for four years until his return to 
Aden last year. He Is a hardline communist 
who wants his nation closely tied up with 
Moscow, and its communist theories. 

The attempted coup last week was the 
third since the country gained indepen- 
dence from Britain In 1967 and for ali these 
coupB Ismail was responsible, 

The leaders of these factions within the 
communist party were also the active lead- 
ers of the National Liberation Front (NLF) 
which forced Britain to withdraw from for- 
mer colony of Aden and the surrounding 
Arabian protectorates which later became 
South Yemen. 

Apart from the fight between moderation 
and radicalism In the Yemen Socialist Party, 
the most important factors that contribute 
to the power struggle in the country is tribal 
differences and personality. 

Also attributable to the country's growing 
Interest to improve relations with the oil rich 
Arao country and the West is its poor eco- 
nomy and development which have not 
made any significant Improvement Blnce Its 
Independence. The major export commodi- 
ties are cotton and fish products. Agricul- 
ture is the main occupation of the people. 


The common feeling is that the Soviet Un- 
ion with which South Yemen has a milit- 
ary, economic and cultural agreement is not 
providing it with adequate economic assis- 
tance. This could be one of the reasons for 
the slant towards the Arab neighbours and 
the West by the government of Ali Nasser 
Mohammad. 

Yet, the Soviet Union which has naval 
and military bases on the South Yemen’s 
Sarcota islands is maintaining neutrality and 
has been repeatedly calling on the warring 
factions to end the fracaB. Nevertheless, 
Moscow's role in the struggle is still not 
clear. But analysts believe that "it Is by no 
means certain that their rebellion has Krem- 
lin’s backing". While some diplomats are of 
the opinion that President AN Mohammad's 
moves to improve relations with olher Arab 
states have the unofficial backing of the So- 
viet Union. 

In any case, the fighting in South Yemen, 
has put Moscow In a dilemma. It might be 
difficult for it to take aides in this uncertain 
situation. 

Efforts to end the fighting have not suc- 
ceeded so far, as the fighting has flared up 
all over the country. This situation, in fact, 
will only worsen If no ceasefire is enforced 
and a compromise Is reached, as an analyst 
of the region says, "this is still very much a 
tribal region. An Important question Is how 
this comes Into play, if the tribes which 
have been quiet get into this it could be a 
hodge-podge of civil war." 


Lesotho: 

A military 

government 

THE MILITARY In the tiny Kingdom of 
Lesotho In Southern Africa took over 
power in what was reported to be a 
bloodless coup d'etat on Monday. 
This is the first military action in the 
country of a little over a million peo- 
ple and totally aurrouunded by South 
Africa. 

The ousted Premier Chief Leabua 
Jonathan did not escape the usual 
accusations that are made against 
overthrown leaders in Africa, namely, 
mismanagement, in Jonathan's case, 
he was accused of being the 'greatest 
destabilizing’ factor in the country. 

Lesotho, has had patchy confronta- 
tions with South Africa in the last few 
years. The lattor blames Lesotho for 
harbouring guerrillas of the African 
National Congress (ANC), the black 
nationalist group fighting for the eli- 
mination of apartheid. In December 
1982, the South African Air Force 
raided what they said was an ANC op- 
erational centre in Maseru, capital of 
Lesotho and in the event killed 40 
people. And on 20 December last 
year, another raid claimed the lives of 
six ANC members. 

The authorities In Lesotho still deny 
that the ANC hae any baeeB In their 
country, yet South Africa has not 
been convinced and has tried several 
methods to punish Lesotho. The lat- 
est of these methods, besides the air 
raids Is a sort of economic blockade 
on Lesotho which relies on South 
African ports, railways and roads tor 
all her Imports and exports. When this 
measure was taken, supplies of food, 
fuel and medicine were cut and the 
government Imposed rationing of ga- 
soline. 

Last Monday's coup makers on 
their part, criticised Jonathan for the 
deteriorating relations with South 
Africa which they said provides most 
of Lesotho's national income — re- 
mittances from citizens who work In 
South Africa as miners or domestic 
servants. 

One other charge against Jonathan 
was his leaning to the East of late. In 
the past few years he allowed the 
opening of Soviet, Chinese and North 
Korean Embassies In Maseru. 

Be that ae it may, It Is hoped that 
the new leaders In Lesotho will live up 
to the expectation of the people as 
they have the obligation to serve. As 
they had said In their broadcast over 
Lesotho Radio on the coup. This step 
has been taken to restore peace and 
national reconciliation'. 

Army Commander, Major General 
Justin Lekhanya, the new strongman 
knows well the task ahead of him, so 
he needs not be told that unless he is 
able to solve the problem In that 
country, he will also in a very short 
time have people working against his 
government. But the people of Le- 
sotho cannot afford another military 
coup, which In Its event will sink the 
nation further. 

But the apartheid regime should not 
think that the change of leadership In 
Lesotho will be the end of black 
nationalist activities. The ANC has 
pledged It would not make any com- 
promises. The oppressed people of 
South Afrlca.lt says, are on the right 
path and they are calling on the rac- 
ists to awake and face reality. 
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The Israeli campaign In Jer- 
usalem 

Al-Akhbar newspaper of Egypt asserts that 
Jerusalem wilP remain an Arab city, and that 
oppression and terrorism will only lend to 
more steadfastness and resistance. 

Commenting on attempts by extremist Is- 
raeli parliamentarians to storm Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, the paper writes that these provo- 
cative moves aim at more than challenging 
the religious sentiments of the Arab popula- 
tion in the occupied territory. 

It remarks the storming attempt came as 
the Israeli occupation authorities an- 
nounced that they were planning to demo- 
lish part of the old sector ot the holy city 
and rebuild it under the pretext that tha 
area is densely populated by Palestinians 
who cause "security problems." 

' After all Israeli bids to annex the holy 
city failed to weaken thu Palestinian rosis- 
tnncu. Israel rosorlod to demolition under 
tho false pretext of security." the Egyptian 
paper charges. 

Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, calls lor 
strong Arab-lslamlc moves to counter Israel* 
threats against the holy shrines In the occu- 
pied areas. It says such moves should in 
the first place include increased support to 
West Bank Palestinians to holp them main- 
tain their steadfastness and resistance. 

'What happened recently In occupied 
Jerusalem, and particularly in Al-Aqsa Mos- 
que proves beyond any doubt that events 
thoro are part of the official Israeli policy,’ 
asserts the paper. 

Al-Wihda, an Abu Dhabi newspaper, wr- 
ites thal the Judaizntlon process in the oc- 
cupied Arab lands has taken a dangerous 
turn with the desecration of Al-Aqsa by re- 
sponsible Israeli parliamentarians with the 
tacit support of the Israeli government It 
says Arab silence over what has been hap- 
pening In the occupied areas is a major 
cause for stepping up tha Judaization 
process by the Israeli occupation authori- 
ties. 

US measures against Libya 

AI-Ra'I Al-A’am newspaper of Kuwait 
calls on Arab governments to withdraw their 
asserts from American banks In anticipation 
of any possible dispute with the US admi- 
nistration following the freezing of Libyan 
assets by the American government. 

It says that the freezing of assets is a 
very dangerous step that eliminates mutual 
trust and deals a cruel blow to world eco- 
nomy as a whole because when deposits 
ere frozen and Investments suspended a 
state of confusion and a stalemate are 
usually created. 

The Kuwaiti paper goes on to say that 
Arab countries who have assets and invest- 
ments in the United States are thus re- 
quired to reconsider their positions and cal- 
culations. 

In conclusion, the paper expresses the ^ 
view hat President Reagan has already 
lost his battle with Libya and has only suc- 
ceeded in showing himself more visibly as 
an aggressive and provocative leader. 

Al-Ahd a Qatari weekly, also calls for 
common Arab aland In the face of US eco- 
nofpic sanctions against Libya, saying that 
il is an Illusion to think that the US 
measures will be confined to Libya. 

.}}. says *hat America, which does not 
to conceal its. bias towards Israel 
and Its hostility to Arab rights, has taken 
tough measures against Libya, an Arab 
country, and there are signs that those 
measures could expand to cover other Arab 

SifttOS. 




T hu English -la nQuago Qatari newspaper 
Gulf-Times expresses profound regret over 
the Spanish decision because the moves 
come from a country that has been on 
friendly terms with tho Arabs but acted 
against Arab will and Interests. It says 
Spain s step was the result of Arab weak- 
ness and tho inability of the Arabs to solve 
their own problems. 

It calls on the Arabs to settle their differ- 
ences and agree to act collectively and ef- 
fectively before asking any foreign country 
to listen to their demands. 

South Yemen 

The same Qatari newspaper comments 
on the bloody fighting in South Yemen, say- 
ing that it could develop Into a devastation 
civil war. The bloodshed, the paper adds. 
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and try to place everything under their con- 
trol. 

A-Ra‘1 newspaper says it was hoped that 
the rival parties In South Yemen would 
avoid the resort to arms and seek Instead to 
settle their disputes through dialogue and 
by rational means, thus saving their coun- 
trymen all that bloodshed and devastation. 

The paper regrets the fact that a week of 
catastrophic fighting elapsed In South 
Yemen with the Arabs maintaining silence 
and taking no steps to try to stop the trag- 
edy. ° 

"The homeland and Its peoples are the 
only permanent elements In any country 
and they alone deserve protection. Had this 
understanding prevailed In the Arab world, a 
great deal of bloodshed and destructive 



does not serve any of the interests of Ihe 
parties involved and should be stopped at 
once. 


Ma^per^^ haV6 b88n avo,ded -’' asserts 


(m 


Spain-lsrael 

• Af-A’am newspaper views 
SSI" :to 691 U P diplomatic refa- 

tonwl aB a price for Madrid's Join* 
ftp* ™ ^opean Economic Community. 
The bllir the paper nbtes, was paid In Tel 
Aviv and not in Luxembourg. The Arabs are 
incapable oTcounterlng tha Spanish stop or 
threatening Spain, a vast Interest In the Arab 
world because they are unable to agree an 
Joint action, , 
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.. R Holes that South Yemeni President All 

H Nfla ? flr lended recently to set 
up better undoralanding with Its neighbours, 
and especially with the other part of Yemen. 

Ad-Du stour newspaper writes that the 
W» lighting In South Yemen 
ha y° »S B0n endBd or about to end 
° J he , Convicting . parties auc- 
decisiveness. 

But the situation In that Arab country will 
HS? !S ° < P 6n for 0,1 Possible develop- 
round it CGn “ J8ton wil1 continue to aur- 

ih« v 1 anS5* 0f WS waa 0 0 reat re,,Qf for 
the Yemenis and all the Arabs, but the price 

paid from the blood and resources of the 
KPS I®™? 018 waa wry high to the extent 
hat H Will leave scars affecting the ooun- 
8 J' u ^ rd Prosperity and stability/' writes 
ms paper..' ■ 1 

*hat the tragic . 
events trvActen wilt stand as aTeseon for all : 
those who- may tend, to sesk toldl pbwqr 



JJ* - A&bta paper of East Jerusalem 

writes that Shimon Peres aommented on 
he resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Spain and Israel by saying that this 

jLwlJh people. 0 '' 0 0 ™ ,ha : hlstory °* lha 

ministers comment reminded 
ua of the Arab history In Andalous fold Ara- 
bic name of Spain) In which the Arabs ruled 
?rfck c,v .^ a ® d ® dd human way. Before the 
Arab rule In Spain the Jewish community 
was persecuted and lived a miserable life 6s 

nrSLiilS own a [ ea ! P ro P«rty nor had tiny 
n ?k exarc iae Ha religious 

W i]2 n *5? Arab3 roled In Spain, It did 

f 1 !? raligloL,a bigotry and 
allowad the Jewish community to work 
«wnly and freely on the same footing as 
the Arab people there. : “ 

ml* 1 * w, ! h 9°romunlty prospered under 
^ro o b H ru e u and Bo T B of tt* Jewish' au- 
..ffiPJ Jffi- w i Br f °® ll0d , thla Arab period 
• The Golden Era!’ for the Jews. The papSr 


asks: Has the Jewish people read thi^T 
lod of the Arab history In Spain? Wa UK 

E°I. ha *ou d0lv0d int0 fhfa histSr c resS 

had not Shimon Peres referred to tha hS 
ance of the Spanish- Jewish reiafe 
the Jewish community prospered K*? 
during only the period when K 0 h^ n 
ruling Spain. This, the paps" SrtSStt 
we should remember history Is our wttJea ' 

Hadaehot writes about the Arab- Jewish 
co -existence and says that It seemajS 
some of the Knesset members of the right. 
ist_ bloc were not happy with thlaL. 
existence therefore they proceeded o m 
El Aqsa Mosque to heal the atmouhu 
and provoke tension. 

"There was no justification for the visits 
made by the Knesset members. We can say 
that those visits were provocative, caused 
grave problems and harmed, the JeS 
Arab co-existence in Jerusalem." It Is wa) 
known that the holy places In Jerusalem an i 
a cause for sensitivity and emotions art™ 
the three communities viz: Ihe Muslim, the 
Jewish and the Christian. 

It is our duty to bless this common exis- 
tence and peaceful life, thanks to the wia 
policy adopted by Teddy Kollek, the Mayor 
of Jerusalem. The Knesset members mwi 
be careful not to allow history to blam* 
them for causing breach of the peace and! 
rebellion which will be difficult to crush. Tha 
Israeli government, the paper conclude 
must continue to prohibit the Israelis from 
going Into Al Aqsa Mosque because If the/ 
are allowed to enter those holy places ol 
the Muslims, disturbances, and bloody da- 
shes between the Arabs and the Jews w.t 
ensue. 

Al Hamishmar writes that President 
Hoanl Mubarak i8 concerned with pushing 
forward the peace process with Israel in or- 
der to reach agreement about Taba and to 
seize the opportunity during the period lha! 
Peres is In power. During the last few years 
the Israell-Egyptian relations have deterio- 
rated because of the Incursion of the Israel 
army Into Lebanon and the occupation ol 
Lebanese territory let alone the Israel) prac- 
tices in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

But things have changed basically as 
the Israel army has withdrawn from Leba- 
non and the Israeli government has agreed 
to refer the Taba problem to Internationa 1 
arbitration and moreover the Israel govern 
ment has shown flexibility with regard to lha 
framework within which negotiations will be 
conducted concerning the West Bank art 
Qaza Strip. The paper concludes by sayity 
that what is required of Shimon Peres Is 
that he should exert his utmost efforts to 
push the peace process forward before Ihe 
time comes for Yitzhak Shamir to take over , 
the prime ministry and that peace requires 
many initiatives and not a frozen stale. 

Haaretz writes that Finance Minister 
Yitzhak Moda'I committed a mistake when 
he announced that the price increases in ■ 
December was a. sign of success thal be 
and the government have been able to Im- 
prove the Israeli economy. It la more cor reel 
to say, the paper continues, that the . 
December price plan was just a motive to . 
revise the accounts. 

"It is true that 1.3 per cant rate is t« ! 
small, but if we consider the causing factors ■ 
for that we should remember that we are ( 
talking about prices which have gone up af- 
ter six months of complete price freeze aw a 
It is really difficult to predict what Is goinpt® f 
happen In the future." 

Wage increases, the paper continues, art 
only made according to agreements, are . 
producera are expected to absorb tha Inra* - 
tlon and the wage rise. Therefore, the e(n ' 
ployere are the main victims of the flovtfj 
ment policy. Inflation, the paper adds, can' 
be curbed by freezing salary Increases o* ; 
by Increasing the prices of goods as aufl- 
fleeted by the finance minister. ; 

Maarlve writes about the strike by tlwj 1 
raell Television employees a few days VP 
It says the public did not care about li» ■ 
strike as It replaced the Israel television iW . 
watching the televisions of tha neighbour? 
countries or by reading books or aoclaliB"* ; 

The Israeli television has fallen to a JJJ 
standard and has become boring to Jr" f 
bile, to the extent that the strike did not -, 
prive them from watching civilised are 
entertaining programmes. 

On the other hand, the paper conllr^ 1 
the television viewers must have the rignij . 
have continual television programmes » - 
considering for the tax which they par 
What is required now, the paper continue , 

Is that the responsible persons for runnjj 
the television must be replaced and a ■; 
administration bs formed which wM ... 
the confidence of !he : Israeli public. 

It 
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WORK HAS begun on the first st- 
age of the Ashco International 
Corporallon's JD 15-20 million 
Madlnel Badr housing estate in 
Ihe Khreibet Es Souk-AI Y-aduda- 
Tafybeh area south of Amman. 

Gensral Manager Ahmad 
Shihab Ahmad says the project Is 
ne largest of Its kind ever under- 
taken by a private company In Jor- 
dan and will have a total of 1,000 
villas with range of 21 designs. It 
is due for completion within five 
years. 

Construction work is being 
dona by the Yugoslavian Danish 
Corporation on a turn key basis. 
The first phase of the project 
cassis of seventy villas and 
should be completed within 18-24 
months. 


Design work for the project has 
wen done by the local Consulting 


Engineering and Planning Office 
(CEPO). The villas are to follow 
traditional Arab style and will be 
built with Ma'an stone. They range 
In size from 125 to 300 square 
meters, and prices will start at JD 
15,000. Average plot sizes are 
700 square meters. 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

The estate will also Include two 
schools, a mosque, shopping cen- 
tre, club and playgrounds. 

The entire project is bBing fin- 
anced by the Islamic Bank in 
Copenhagen which Is the majority 
shareholder In the Yugoslavian - 
Danish Corporation. The Yugosla- 
vians are mainly Involved In the 
construction side of the project. 

The Yugoslavian' Danish Corpo- 
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ration has worked on construction 
projects In Iraq but the Madinet 
Badr estate will be Its first job ih 
Jordan and the company sees 
Jordan as a possible bridge to 
otherMreb countries, particularly 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf. 

The sale of the villas will be car- 
ried out according to Islamic regu- 
lations. Purchasers will pay 10 per 
cent of the total within three 
months of signing a contract, ten 
per cent during the building time 
and ten per cent on the comple- 
tion of building. The remaining 70 
per cent will ba re-paid In 1 20 In- 
stalments over ten years. 

Mr Ahmad anticipates that Ihe 
major market for villa in the project 
will come from expatriate Jorda- 
nians at present working in the 
Gulf countries and he says there 
have already been strong ex- 
pressions of interest from the re- 
gion. 
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flOwramanr^nnir A ? par{ of the form i° int ventures among them- 


governmfinro "T w ‘ 1,10 |UMM juhu ventures umuny mom- Istry will divide the projects among 
tbs cono t r ® ,K )Ncy t0 strengthen selves. various local contractors. 

« instruction sector In tha 

~°H n,r y. a special mmmittn® ft als0 recommended that an ar- The minister also pointed out 
under the chalrmanshlD of' tha bltratlon committee should be con- that if the local contractors really 

Minisirer of p U bn G works wna stltuted to resolve the disputes need the foreign expertize then 

conslituted last year to ao into tho between the commercial, Indus- they should refer this to the spe- 

bus? 0ms fflced by the contracting tr,al > and construction sectors. dal committee for examination. 

8 ‘ 2. Jordan National Construction The committee also recom- 

'5 8 committee which was ant Law — The Ministry of Public mended that as far as possible lo- 

JP by the Prime Minister held itR Works has sent a memorandum to cal manpower should be utilized 

si megtiHg recent[ all departments to adhere strictly as well as the local machinery 

Ihe ways of oraenblnn to the law which Includes 32 Fprelgn companies will be prohi- 
Improving the contrachno snn ' eftuses regarding the public bited from participating In local 

[Ofrinancially and admlntetrSiSakT health and safety, load IlmltB, projects without joining the local 


2. Jordan National Construction 
Law — The Ministry of Public 
Works has sent a memorandum to 
all departments to adhere strictly 
to the law which Includes 32 
' cibuses regarding the public 


l aS? al| y a n d administratively hea,lh and safet y- load Projects without joining the local 

Si LJ“ tfseuased on Se rart cloa- wa ^ 8 of Proventing fires, disposal firms. 

dan andSS?!, ° Qm P anlaa In Jor- f* wastM, consumption of elec- 4 A Draft Law for con t ra ctor8 — 

and are an S U 4 d ed * he possibilities L r c and fue 8 and u88 ° f centra Mr Hawamdeh said that the com- 

joint vsniiirai ^"Operation where heatln 9 etc - mlttee has prepared a new draft 

pa, Ioncoiiw h W th fore| 9n partlcl- 3. A special department for law for contractors and It has 


pa,l °" could be set up 0 P mC " 

^^0 M cK t fS e »u 8tre8aed the 
rompaniM th , e contracting, 

BcenSan«S n ? iaa ^nce of 
lhe “ss 8nc °uraglng 

conslructlon manufactured 
***£ the 11 al8 ° dt8 ‘ 

“68 Of Ih 0 0 banknf nd *i rea P° nalb l | l’ 
8u MW8|?g b of n J 8 0 ^ and 

,0 teS 8 has issued the 

fte 01 ^ventures - 
^ Snci! ee nf r8 f°m m e n ded that 
881,8 an orde?^ f . Ministers would 
^ !ior > ol, Q ? n ? r ‘ 08 ^ *he regis- 
? ^Partnfi!c Vent , ur8s consisting 
for8 tf Jordanian and a 

^imendQH alao re- 

0,88 te tlhe 'coal compa- 
be e ncouraged to 
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heating etc. 

3. A special department for 
weights and measures — This de- 
partment would be able to draw a 
plan fixing the weights and 
measures. It would also take 
necessary steps to protect the lo- 
cal industrial products. 

Regarding the projects In which 
foreign contractors are allowed to 
participate, the Minister of Public 
works Mr Mohamoud Hawamdeh 
stated that local contractors will 
be given projects compatible with 
their specializations and classifi- 
cations to undertake construction 
works such as laying pipe lines, 
sewerage, Irrigation, mining, and 
elactromechanical works. He ad- 
ded that If the local contractor 
finds It difficult to do the project 
alone because of hla limitations, 
then he can share the work with 
other local contractors, or the mln- 


4. A Draft Law for contractors — 
Mr Hawamdeh said that the com- 
mittee has prepared a new draft 
law for contractors and It has 
been sent to the Prime Ministry for 
making It a law. Thla law includes 
the licencing and classification of 
contractors as well as the consti- 
tution of a contractors syndicate. 

The clause on licensing reads 
that firms or companies will not be 
allowed to register with the Minis- 
try of Industry and Commerce for 
undertaking the projects unless 
the companies , firms obtained the 
requisite licence for thal project 
from the Mlnlstrty of Public WorkB 
and registered with the Jordan 
Contractors Syndicate. He added 
that the council of ministers will 
Issue a new directive on this sub- 
act. The ministry of Public Works 
will issue classification charts of 
contractors along with their spe- 
cializatk>n8, which will be pu- 
blished In the official gazettes. 


The committee also recom- 
mended that as far as possible lo- 
cal manpower should be utilized 
as well as the local machinery. 
Fprelgn companies will bs prohi- 
bited from participating In local 


? F0R th ® village councils of Maqwlr and El Delf In 
Madaba Governorate for the construction of four classrooms 
Tender documents are available with the Secretary of the VIII- 
age Council for JD 10. Tender bond 5 per cent of the tender 
value. Closing date: 23 January 1986. 

?« T ^ Nl i ER F0R J he BU PP , y of reinforced pipes for the culverts. 
Ifr=?f r i dl ° cument8 ar « available for JD 10 at the Tenders Direc- 
torate In Amman Governorate Tender bond: JD 800 by certified 
cheque or bank guarantee. Closing date: 2 February 1986. 

!nJh» ND w R N0 i 6/ ,S?’ construction of the following roads at 
N road w,t J thr ee lanes from Wadi El Youtm to the 
coast road near the Saudi Arabian borders; length: 25-Km. 2- 
ConBtructlon of a connection road between Km. NO. 14 and Ha- 

Anahn ^'n 1 \ 6 !i llo, J 0, ® r - 3_ Drainage canal In South of 

» »? a ' length : ® km 8 - Tender documents available for JD 1.000 
1986° government tendBra directorate. Closing date: 8 March 

T„ 1 ? ND .F R N0 - 4/86> Su PPly of P'P® 8 - 16-Inch, diameter. 

dGr l? cu , m0n , t8 . available for JD 25 at the Water Authority 
offices. Closing date: 18 February 1986. y 

e TENDER NO. 27/85. Supply of equipment, materials and 
necessaries for the Vocational Training Centre at Quefemeh. 
Companies and Industries of member states of the World Bank 
In addition to those of Switzerland, Taiwan and China may sub- 
mit tenders. Tender documents are available for JD 25 at the 
Urban Development Department of the Amman governorate. 
Closing date: 25 February 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 15/86. Supply, Installation, and maintenance of 
automatic computer equipment for the Electronic Computer! 
Centre at the Jordan University. Tender documents are available 
with the secretary of the Central Tenders Committee, Jordan 
University for JD 40. Closing date: 3 March 1886. 

e Tender documents are available with tha Secretary of the 
Central Tenders Committee at the Jordan University, Tender 
bond: 10 per cent of the tender value. 

• SUPPLY OF the following items for the Jordan Electricity Au- 
thority: 

Tender NO. 76/85 — asbestos plates. 

Tender NO. 78/85 — hydrochloric acid. 

Tender NO. 3/88 — film-keeping cabinets 
Tender NO. 4/88 — inatruments for cutting textiles. 

Tender documents are available for JD 5 at the Electricity Au- 
thority offices at Jabal Amman. Closing date: 30 January 1988. 

• TENDER NO. 8/68. Supply of medical equipment to examine 
blood growths. Cost of tender document: JD 10. Closing date* 
10 March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 7/68. Supply of medical equipment (for endo- 
crine glands). Cost off tender document: JD 10 Closing date: 10 
March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 8/86. Supply of laboratory equipment. Tender 
document price: JD 20. Closing date: 17 March 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 9/86. Supply of bones equipment. Tender do- 
cument price: JD 10. Closing date: 17 March 1886. 

• TENDER NO. 10/86. Supply of opthalmic equipment. Tender 
document price: JD 20. Closing date: 24 March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 11/80. Supply of X-ray equipment. Tender do- 
cument price: JD 15. Closing date: 24 March 1988. 

• TENDER NO. 12/86. Supply of clinical accessories. Tender 
document price: JD 15. Closing date: 31 March 1986. 

e TENDER NO. 13/86. Supply of ENJ equipment. Tender do- 
cument price: JD 15. Closing date: 31 March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 14/86. Supply of equipment for cardiac cauter- 
isation laboratory. Tender document price: JD 40. Closing date* 
31 March 1986. 


Meeting on Arab vehicle 
industry opens 


AMMAN (Star) — Arab Ministers 
of Transport are meeting today In 
Tunisia to discuss a proposal sub- 
mitted by Algerian Minister of 
Transport to establish an Arab 
factory for manufacturing dieae- 
llzed Heavy Vehicles weighing 
over 5 tonnes and operating on 


diesel. 

Jordan’s Minister of Transport 
Mr Farhi Obsid, will be leading a 
delegation to participate In the 
meeting which will last for several 
days. 

Continued on page 1 2 
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Dollar rises; 
gold drops 

LONDON (AP) — The dollar tobs slightly Wednesday at 
the start of quiet European trading, hours before the 
release of the fourth quarter US Gross National Pro- 
duct preliminary estimate. The price of gold dropped. 

"We don't expect any real movement in the dollar 
until the numbers come out,” said one dealer In Frank- 
furt, West Germany. He aaid market opinion was split 
about what the figures would be. 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's busi- 
ness day begins, the dollar rose to a closing 202.43 
Yen from Tuesday's 202.22. Later, In London, It was 
quoted at 202.40 Yen. 

. . 0t !l ef dollar rates at mid- morning, compared with 
late Tuesday: 

— 2.4625 West German Marks, up from 2.4540 

— 2.0905 Swiss Francs, up from 2.07925 

— 7.5550 French Francs, up from 7.5250 

— 2.7750 Dutch Guilders, up from 2.7605 

— 1,677.00 Italian Lire, up from 1,675.00 

— 1.4057 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.40495 

In London, the British Pound Quoted at $1.4060. 
compared with 1.4120 Tuesda «. 

Gold opened In London at a t Id price of $3o : * troy 
ounce, compared with late luesday’s 353.25. At 
mld-mornlng Wednesday, the city’s five mafor bullion 
dealers fixed a recommended price of $352.75 dollars. 

■" „ the bid price was $351.25, down from 

355.00 late Tuesday. 

. J a „ r 'i er ' ■" Hons Kong, gold fell $7.54 to close at a 
bid price of $349.42. 

$362*10* go,d * el1 two d0,,ar8 t0 close at 

Silver was quoted In London on Wednesday at a bid 
price of $6.13 a troy ounce, down from Tuesday's 


JORDAN PETROLEUM REFINERY 
COMPANY LTD., 

TENDER INVITATION 
Tender No. 6/66 (for the supply of Turn-key 
Computer System) 

Jordan Petroleum Refinery Company Invites spe- 
cialised firms & companies to submit their offers for 
the supply of computer systems on turn-key basis to be 
Impfemented in the company. 

The offers should include hardware configurations, 
system software and development of applications with 
the use of database approach and computers network. 

— Documents of this tender are available at the head 
• offices located at the First Circle - Jabal Amman at a 

price of JD 50 per set. 

— Offers Including information arid documents sup- 
porting tender experience .& qualification in this 
field should be submitted to the company's offices 
not later than 12.00 hours on Monday 24.3.1986. 

. Chairman of. Board 
of Directors 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Subscribe tQ the 


and eftfoy a Ail] year of good reading. 

P.p.Bo* $9/ Telephone 664153 
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Currencies 

Period 

USS 

DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

1 M 

8 1/18 

4 1/2 

9 5/8 

4 

5 5/8 

6 7/8 

2 M 

8 1/16 

4 9/16 

10 3/4 

4 1/16 

5 5/8 

6 13/16 

3 M 

8 1/16 

4 9/16 

11 7/8 

4 1/16 

5 5/8 

6 11/16 

6 M 

8 1/8 

49/16 

11 7/8 

4 1/18 

5 11/18 

6 1/2 

9 M 

8 1/4 

4 5/8 

10 5/8 

4 1/18 

5 3/4 

6 1/2 

12 M 

8 5/16 

4 11/16 

11 1/2 

4 3/18 

5 3/4 

6 1/2 

2 Years 

8 3/4 

5 

— 

— 

— 


3 Years 

9 

5 5/8 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

4 Years 

9 1/4 

6 1/8 

— 

— 

— 



5 Years 

9 3/8 

6 1/4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


12 7/8 

13 1/4 
13.5/16 
13 3/6 
13 1/4 
13 3/16 


Source: Finance Credit Corporation 


GOLD IN 
JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 22 January, 1986 
were as follows: 

18 cL JD 3.200 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.700 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.400 per gramme 
One kilogramme (8999) JD 
4.250.000 

Ounce JD 136.800 

Gold Sterling.... JD 30.800 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 27.000 
(Seven grammes) 

Source: Youaif Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.370 

.372 

Sterling pound 

.525 

635 

German mark 

.149 

iVW 

.161 

French franc 

.048 

.049 

Swiss franc 

-.176 

.177 

Dutch guilder 

.130 

.135 

Italian lira (1000) 

.215 

.22$ 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

.048 

Saudi rfyal 

.101 

.101 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.272 

1.260 

UAE dirham 

.100 

.101 

Egyptian pound 

.205 

.215 

Syrian lira 

.022 

.023 

Iraqi dinar 

.340 

.360 

Omani rlyal 

1.085 

1.075 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 




Meeting on Arab vehicle industry open 

Continued from dace 11 ... 


Continued from page 11 whjch ^ . 

A report prepared by the Arab these faSnriJ 
Organization for Industrial Devs- other counfrisa 
lopment to be discussed at the countries. 

meeting shows that the total num- These factorli 
ber of heavy vehicles manufac- c,ud es, will ne< 
tursd annually in the world axclud- SQ- metres oi 
ing the Socialist countries, Is 200,000 bq. mi 

about 1.5 million. One half of that 

number Is manufactured in the Un- 
Jed States and the rest In West 
Germany, Italy, Brltian and Japan. 

•hI h *J2P ort a, !° p 010 * 8 out Kuwait ft 

the Arab countries demand of i oono 
heavy vehicles was about 79 000 
" 1 ® 76 1 w i! e current demand KUWAIT (Ope< 


which could be assembled In 
these factories and exported to 
other countries. 

These factories, ths study con- 
cludes, will need about 500,000 
*L ™trea of land in whloh 
200,000 sq. metres will be used 


for buildings, stores, and otfw 
duties, 

The total cost of this profed 
be about 160 million covering 
cost of machinery, consto 
facilities, and other services 


Economy news 


Kuwait fund extends Central Bank Governor 

loans Al-Azzawl and hie TurkUh 

/« terpart, Yavuz Canevl, 

KUWAIT (Opecna). — The Ku- for further banking co- 



up Bt-one 
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firms may.be 
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Market improves stock markets from 14-20 January, 1 986 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

Prices started satbllizlng this week although there was a slight 
rise In the share prices. There was a great demand for the 
shares of industrial companies, whits the demand for the banks' 
shares declined, in general there was an Improvement in the vo- 
lume of trading. 

1,045,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,106,000 divided among 1,140 contracts registering a 50.5 per 
cent Increase compared to last week. 

The dally handling average amounted to JD 221,000 with a 
deviation of 20.3 per cent or 4.1 per cent of total around this 
average, thus indicating stability at the market. 

The shares of 55 companies were handled from which 23 
companies gained including: 


1- Jordan Lime & closing at JD .330 up 

Bricks from JD .290 

2- Machinery Leasing Co. closing at JD .730 up 

from JD .640 

3- Petrochemical 

Industries closing at JD .730 up 


4- Dar Al Sha'b 
Publishing 

6- Arab Aluminium Co. 


closing at JD .730 up 
from JD .650 

closing at JD .750 up 
from JD .710 
closing at JD .850 up 
from JD .800 


20 companies lost Including: 


1- Bank of Jordan 

2- Jordan Printing & 
Wrapping 

3* Calro-Amman Bank 
4- National Industries 


closing at JD 16.000 down 
from JD 18.810 
closing at JD 4.500 down 
from JD 5.250 
closing at JD 21.000 
down from JD 23.000 
closing at JD .740 down 
from JD .800 


12 companies had no change In their share., values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 240,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 115,000. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among ths sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors Market 

share 

Banks 38.1% 

Industry 56 % 

Services 2 . 5 % 

Insurance 3.4% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded 

Benke (out of 18 traded) Share 

of sector 

1- Bank of Jordan 36.3% 

. 2 - Arab Bank 21 . 6 % 

Industrials (out of 23 traded) 

1- Arab Aluminium 

Industries 38.9% 

2- Petro-chemlcal 

Industries 32.5% 

f 7 a Din Industries 9.1% 

4- Jordan Dairies 6 . 5 % 

Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan Electricity Co. • 36.2% 

Insurance (out of 6 traded) 

1“ ‘Jerusalem Insurance 45.2% 

. Jor dan Insurance . • 38.2% 


Last week': 
share 

76.2% 

1B.3% 

3.3% 

2.4% ' 

by sector 


Share 

Shore 

of sector 

of market 

36.3% 

14.1% 

21.6% 

8.4% 

i) 


38.9% 

21.8% 

32.5% 

20.7% 

9.1% 

5.1% 

6.5% 

3.6% 

36.2% 

.8% 

45.2% 

1.6% 

• 38.2% 

2.7% 


NAME OF COMPANY 


OPEN PRICE CLOSE PRICE 


BANKS 


JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 
JORDAN-KUWAIT 
HOUSING BANK 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 
ARAB BANK 
JORDAN GULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 
CAIRO-AMMAN BANK 
PETRA BANK 


INDUSTRY 


JORDAN DAIRIES 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAWA 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN REFINERIES 
JORDAN TANNAING 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
JORDAN TEXTILES 
ROCK WOOL INDUSTRIS 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
JIMCO 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERES 
GENERAL MINING 
NATIONAL STEEL 
JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST. 

AL INTAJJ 


INSURANCE 


CHANGE 


1.010 

1.010 

— 

.860 

.860 • 

— 

1.000 

1.000 

— 

2.600 

2.540 

-.02 

2.000 

2.000 

- 

2.430 

2.460 

+ .01 

1.480 

1.540 

+ .04 

1.050 

1.060 

+ .01 

182.250 

160.250 

-.01 

1.600 

1.890 

+ .000 

.900 

.890 

-.01 

.690 

.680 

-.02 

18.810 

16.000 

-.15 

2.900 

2.860 

-.01 


1.170 

1.220 

+ .04 

.BOO 

.850 

+ .06 

2.910 

3.000 

+ .03 

1.410 

1.460 

+ .04 

.800 

.740 

-.08 

.960 

.960 

— 

6.650 

6.650 

— 

1.800 

1.700 

-.02 

.650 

.730 

+ .12 

1.110 

1.110 

— 

.720 

.730 

-.01 

.290 

.330 

+ .14 

2.460 

2.480 

+ .01 

3.600 

3.550 

-.01 

.590 

.620 

+ .05 

1.150 

1.130 

-.02 

.710 

.700 

-.01 

270 

.270 

— 

1.700 

1.760 

+ .03 

1.200 

1.170 

-.03 

.700 

.700 

— 

1.780 

1.720 

1 

b 

CO 


JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 
JERUSALEM INSURANCE 
ARAB INSURANCE 
REFGO INSURANCE 
JORDAN INSURANCE 


Weekly average 


AKARCO 


2.840 

2.860 

+ .007 

1.150 

1.200 

+ .04 

.760 

-BOO 

+ .05 

.900 

.910 

+ .01 

11.180 

11.210 

+ .002 

HOUSING 

.600 

.800 

■ ■; :• 



GENERAL 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 

ARAB INT. HOTELS 
PETRA MECHINE RENTALS 
DAL AL SHA'B PUBLISHING 
NATIONAL MARITIME: ' 

ARAB INVEST. & DEV. , 
MANAGEMENT & CONSULTANTS 
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By David Owen 

LONDON — Brazilians like their 
coffee In small cups, immensely 
alrong and Bweet. A hardened 
drinker will think nothing drinking 
of 16-20 cafezfnhos a day. 

The chances are, though, that 
soon Brazilians and other con- 
sumers will be forking out consid- 
erably more for their favourite tip- 
ple — for a while at least. 

Since October, the coffee mar- 
ket proved the exception to a 
marked decline in international 
commodities prices. 

Defying the general trend, cof- 
fee prices rose around E1.100 a 
lonne during the final quarter of 
1885 lo stand just before Christ- 
mas at £2,753 for second position 
futures. 

The effects of a severe drought 
£ Brazil, which produces around 
30 per cant of world coffee ex- 
perts, are universally cited aa the 
reason for the sharp hike, al- 
though the steepeBt weekly In- 
crease of £677.50 a tonne In 
the week ending Dec. 21 — also 
coincided with an earlh tremor In 
Colombia, the second largest ex- 
porter. 

The coffee price la now at Us 
•"Ohost since frost damage In Bra- 
zil In 1876 saw prices soar from 
under £500 a tonne In July to a 
£4,232 peak In March 1977, with 
severe consequences for consum- 
ers. 

Brazil annually produces some 
30 million bags (of 80 kilos each). 
While the precise impact of ths 
drought in June's harvest is not 
yet clear (the Brazilian Coffee In- 
stitute Is due to issue an official 
estimate at the end of January), 
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Commodities 
Ilk W atch: 
I Threat 

i«n to 

fj nations 
W coffee 


DROUGHT IN Brazil, the world's biggest coffee-exportlno 
country, Is likely to send prices soaring. But the upheaval 

ferm d Hi««o* k U # lhe commod,t Y’B cartel and proved long- 
term disaster for many coffee-producing nations. 9 


bags, store than 6 million down on 
traditional levels. 

With Minas Garals, which nor- 
mally produces some 10 million 
bags, reportedly expecting to lose 
around half its crop and Parana 
also hard hit, Espirito Santo could 
be Brazil’s major producer this 
year. 


most analysts belfove about 60 
per cent will be lost. 

It does look as though a much 
higher proportion ol the Brazilian 
crop than usual will be of the ro- 
busta type, not the finer Arabica 
grade. 

Reports suggest Espirito Santo 
on the South Atlantic coast north 
of Rto de Janeiro, Brazil's third 
urges) producing state with some 
5 million bags, has escaped rela- 
tively lightly. Espirito Santo spe- 
cialises in robusta coffee. 

However, agricultural officials In 
Sao Paulo state believe ihe next 
harvest win yield only 2.1 million 


Bui while analysts predict buy- 
ers will have to pay more In the 
coming months, the longer-term 
picture la of a market under pres- 
sure from endemic overeuppiy. 

International Coffee Organisa- 
tion (ICO) figures show that while 
world annual production Is some 
90 million bags, consumption Is 
currently 66 million, up from 60 
million In 1866-66 (the coffee year 
begins Oct. 1). Production has 
comfortably outstripped demand In 
each of the last 20 years. 

&sen sustained — 
and Inflated — In the face of this 
over-supply by arguably the moat 
aucceesful commodity pact" of all, 

meVFlcr ' Con " A8ree - 


To regulate the market, the ICA 
relies on export quotas, which 
have institutionalised Brazil's do- 
minant market share and deterred 
up-and-coming producers, Includ- 
ing Indonesia and Kenya, from ex- 
panding capacity. 

Before the Brazilian crisis, many 
analysts believed the agreement 
was in danger of breaking up 
under Increasing pressure from 
two fronts. 

On one hand, there waa con- 
stant wrangling from producers 
anxious to Increase export quotas, 
while on the other, consumer 
members were growing Increas- 
ingly restive at what they regarded 
as artificially-inflated price levels. 

Furthermore, the free market 
economics currently espoused by 
the United States, which takes 
some 26 per cent of world coffee 
Importers opposed to commodity 
cartels in principle. 

' There has been pressure on ths 
Reagan administration to withdraw 
from the ICO as It did from the 
International Tin Agreement. 


The wrath of ICO members also 
has been Incurred by producers 
such as Costa Rica, Guatemala 
and Indonesia exporting their sur- 
plus output to non-member states, 

, Including most Eastern European 
states, at a huge discount. 

Indonesia particularly has found 
itself caught in a cleft stick. With 
prices of other key exports such 
as oil, rubber and tin tumbling, It 
has been prevented from benefit- 
ing fully from the bullish market by 
its 2.45 million bag export quota, 
barely 60 per cent of capacity. 

President Suharto himself has 
urged aides to boost coffee ex- 
ports In defiance of ICO. regula- 
tions, Information Minister Achmad 
harmoko Is reported as saying 

vjs T 

wl,h *643 

Analysts believe the drought- 
riggered boom could well hasten 
the ICO s demise. 

By the time export quotas are 
lifted in response to rocketing 
prices — expected in mid- 
February — official celling prices 
at which export quotas can be re- 
sumed will long have been 


ST™*® "®!uss 

If quotas are suspended 
some time, analysts say it will ha 
extremely difficult toroimL^ 
them. Producers everywhere^® 
be expected to raise product! 
levels to benefit from attract 

vajt^aKlf 1 nS 1 " St! 

advantage. 6 '° '° ,ake lmm8di818 

Kenya has reportedly develooed 
a new hybrid called rulru 1 1 can. 
able of doubling yield per hectare! 

While In theory this could re|. 
ease land planted with coffee for 
food production, as long as coffee 
prices remain high there will be a 
strong temptation simply to In- 
crease output. 

. While prices may continue to 
r ae In 1888, In free market condi- 
tions the longer-term outlook 
could be disastrous for many pro- 
ducers. 

Colombia has been quick to 
realise this., At the end of Decem- 
ber President Bellsarlo Betancur 
appealed to other major players In 
the market to attempt to ensure 
the pact’s survival by lifting export 
restrictions at once. 

While such an action could itself 
endanger the pact, Betancur ap- 
parently believes the flood of fresh 
supplies would depress prices 
sufficiently to permit the reimport- 
tion of quotas after a short period. 
To wait until mid-February to raise 
quotas, he Implies, would be fatal. 

The events of the next month 
could be vital In determining Ihe 
level at which coffee prices even- 
tually will settle In the medium 
term. 

In the short term, ths knock-on 
effect of the Brazilian drought Ib 
likely to have Its severest ramifi- 
cations In the Soviet Union and Its 
Comecon partners, whose sour- 
ces of bargain basement supplies 
are set to dry up overnight. 


David Owen fe a specialist 
writer on commodltes. 






Wheeling and dealing on Burma’s black market 


INttAN OCEAN 




MnGOON, Burma 7- !n the 
but run-down Strand Hotel, 
e rfnkkHeteged American tourist 
pays hls room bill with a handful of 
Burmese .currency while glancing 
.nervdqWy over his shoulder. 

Powri - the ' Street. • ; a ! British 
traveler la Whispering to an official 


tw government -run Tourist 
- tq h ^andate nfl a!S P ay 

'4? few nilles away.; an Aus- 
traJ&n -Vacationer walk* into the 
^Ottwrullp: store and buys two 
■wtOnS i Of Burmese cigarettes 
’ tMt hO; doesn't; pish tq Smoke. , . 

to Purmi faiid bl ait- ; 

.. .-/v.-’j i : j. 


It 8 impossible to walk down a 
street, ride In a taxi, or enter a 
shop here without being asked *0 
change money or sell foreign 
goods. • “ 

Many tourists who visit this her- 
mit land on a restricted seven-day 
tourist visa plunge into the Illegal 
black market to make their holiday 
one of the least expensive In the 
world. 

Many start scheming even ba- 
! h ®Y arrive. White waiting In 
Bangkok, Dhaka or Calcutta lo fly 
Into Rangoon, they flock . Into air- 
port shops to buy duty-free whi- 
sky or cigarettes. The Burmese 
!«2V<> prater .Johnny Walker 
Red Label whisky and "665" 
brand smokes. 

'p Rangoon, the 
flret Hack-marketeers that tour- 
ists encountler are the airport's 

loudly harangue arriving pasaen- 
SSIJhJJ 0 .wiling their, liquor, d- 
9nythlno 8l ’ e 

"I paid $12 for whisky :end cl- 
jpreilea at - the airport idi d sold 
52" • 240 kyale," One^al- 


At the 20-to-1 rate, an air- 
conditioned single room at 
a good hotel costs Just 
$5, compared with $13 at 
the official rate. A lobster 
Thermldor dinner at the Strand, 
Rangoon's top hotel, costs $1.60. 

By Richard S. Ehrlich 

Ths craving for foreign goods 
has been caused In part by the 
restrictive policies of Gen. Ne Win. 
who seized power In 1962. 

He forced the country into "the 
Burmese road to socialism," ban- 
ned most Imports and nationalised 
many businesses. 

JSftf. Y nder ,P a Win's authori- 
tarian regime, the nation suffers 
from a depressed economy and 
Insufficient domestic production, 
creating a blaok market demand 

?L n S, S v ? ry imaginable Item 
ck to oar engines. In- 

■ffin rt °hSi? lufl P l ? d medicine, do- 
tnmg, ball-point pens, elaotrfofli: 


currently give 
; - (prorfounced 
. chats ) , for .one U8 dollar. The 
touts offer 20 kyats. . , "y™ 


™5t S? l, * ,p °mt pens, electrical 
SWllandfs, spare parts for vehl- 
■ * 8f J ext ! 108 ' ceramics . video 

S5umio?«h^° rder ®., oam * ra ®. film, ■ 
wrlatwafohea, calculators and 

even corrugated metal. ■ .• ; 

18 unabie tb 
*ho ; widespread shadow ecb- 
nomy. But In an effort: to ensure ' 
■ State-run' airlines and hotelB make' : ; 
money, Tourist Burma 4nd the. fin-: 1 


' ■ “ I ' | 1 1 ' 1 r j 1 ^ • - ■ - • ■ T , : 'V ' , 7. ^ . ' . 

•. ‘.-.Ji •' U ■ r. ." a- ■■ ■; I. ■; . k . .|; i.'. I . 
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ance ministry have devised a com- 
plicated currency declaration form. 

The form shows how much fore- 
ign currency a tourist brings Into 
the country, how much Is ex- 
changed at the bank for kyats, 
and how much foreign money the 
traveller has at departure time. 

When tourists pay for air tickets 
or hotel rooms they must have the 
transctlon recorded on their form. 

But the system Isn't foolproof. A 
foreigner can exohange a mlnl- 
mum amount of foreign currency 
at the bank so the requirements 
appear, aatlsfied, then wheel and 
deal on the blackmarket to knock 
down the cost of hotels, food and 
trinkets. 

As tong as he doesn't leave 
Burma loaded down with expen- 
sive souvenirs, he's unlikely to be 
questioned. 

In addition to currency deals, 

JSjS 8 * 8, 0,80 ® e| i 'tholr cameras, 
.clothes and other. personal items 

^vinlS° ' ° r ' tade thefn for 

' 1° addition, black market goods • 

SL!nwS 1 ¥ at( ® ,y ., Juried in' from 
Tnaltend, where eev- 
; ml booihlngjowna plopg the bor- 
ide r cater to Burmese oustomers. . . 

; iTie amuggtera V- Irilded hy Bur^ 
fTtese antf-governrhent Insur- ' 
Santa;.-*-- export teak, opium, ivory, 

, antiques, Jade;, rubles and other 


preolou8 atones, according to 
rebels and Thai businessmen. 

Western diplomats estimate 
Burma's black market Imports 
$200 million In Illegal goods each 
year, compared with $170 million 
in legal Imports. 

Meanwhile, some tourists ap- 
pear to be taking greater risks In 
their efforts to beat the system 
and enjoy a cheap holiday. One 
European purposely tore several 
small holes In his currency form. 

Tm ripping holes only where 
the paper shows how much money 
I brought Into Burma how much 
I've spent. I can still present this 
form to Customs when I leave 
Burma, but they won't know how 
muoh money I 've changed on ths 
blaok market," he aald. 

When warned by a fellow 
traveller that Customs officials 
would "want to know why you've 
got holes all over your form," the 
European smiled and extracted a 
typed letter from hla wallet. 

"It also says that by the time my 
wallet and all the papers were 
pulled out of the water, my au(- 
rency form was badly damaged. : 

. V li ■: (Compass) 

Richard Ehrlich 1$ a freelance 
writer who covers Asia from 
base In Hong Kong. 
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Computers 


Micro- 

processor 

THIS WEEK we win discuss 
about the MICROPROCE- 
SSOR which la directly re- 
lated to microcomputers. 

The microprocessor Is a 
central unit or CPU which is 
fabricated on single Inte- 
grated circuit, and a process- 
or is built from powerful mi- 
crocircuits so a microcom- 
puter le a computer with a 
microprocessor-based cen- 
tral processing unit (CPU). A 
microprocessor is divided 
Into four major units which 
are: Reqlater bank, Arithme- 
tic Logic Unit (ALU), Bus 
Interface, Control sequencer. 

The register bank la for 
holding Information, ALU is 
for processing the informa-, 
tlon, a bus Interface is re- 
sponsible for moving infor- 
mation into and out of the 
microprocessor. The con- 
trol sequencer Is for controll- 
ing the entire operation of 
the microprocessor. 

The whole operation of the 
microprocessor works as 
follows: At first the control 
sequencer instructs the bus 
Interface to get an Instruc- 
tion, this instruction may re- 
quire information existing In 
one of the registers In the 
Register bank or In an exter- 
nal memory. 

The microprocessor Is con- 
nected to external memory 
by the bus, so the bus Inter- 
lace will obtain an Instruc- 
tion from the memory and 
give It to the control se- 
quencer, and this Is called an 
Instruction fetch, whatever 
to bring Information from Re- 
qlster bank or from external 
memory. Usually the flow of 
Information will be as foll- 
ows: From external memory 
to a register, from a register 
to an external memory, from 
one memory location to 
another, from one register to 
another. 

Whatever the Instruction, 
ine control sequence does 
L!J ob Pr°P er, y to perform 
SEJPffrto Operation, this Is 
Sni a d J natructlon ®*®cutlon, 
each Instruction Is 
the next Instruc- 
■K! Ia etched. With this, we 
8 br,af ldea about 
K r ° pr< *«M° r , more details 
S .S, dl ' cu « Md when we 
2£HWn different mlcro- 
“mputer Interfaces. 

(Malta Mahadeen) 
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IB REM tMHEHORY TEST !!•■» 

M CLHiDIN NI3D) ,Y(3fl),8*(10),P»{|B! 

30 PH [NT i PRINT TAN5J | , «#HEH'JHY TEAT [[a,* 

40 PRINTIPRINT 

M PRINT 'THIS SIMULATION MILL TEST >0UR MEMORY • 
P00R,FAIH,GWD 0R EXCELLENT, YOU 1 LL RUN - 
“ ‘ V0UR KEHORY THROUGH IT'S PACES.* 

11B PRINT SELECT ONE OF THE FOLLOHINEi* 


'1-0 PRINT 1 fl) NUMBERS' 

130 PRINT - (2> NAMES - 

'140 PRINT-131 PLACES - 

1SB PRINT* (4) CANCEL PR>)SHAM - 
160 INPUT X 

loS m! 1 PHINr 1 PRINT ,1F * > 3 THEN M 
1B0 PRINT "HOH DO YOU RATE YOUR HEN5RY - 

190 INPl/T ‘(POOR, FAIR, GOOD OR EXCELLENT) 1 1 At 
200 BOBUB 1000 IA> 

203 IF R>B THEN 300 
;2)0 REM READ NAFES 

™ 1 “ 1 T0 ,0,READ bhimnext I 

; IaI ^ A rIS F ^^ c,rh< ^ ,carla - ka "EM 1 «^is.Robin,ho2a R t.alan iH ic Well e 

270 FOR I - I TO 10) READ P$(1)INEXT I 
^ DATA CHICAGO, ALABAMA, HONOLULU, CALIG0IB11 A, TEXAS 

ss :ffcS 8iK,ppi ' e voBh 

;310 A=1 IB=10I C*0l R-0 
'320 ON X GOTO 330,1100,1310,1330 
330 CL5 l PRINT i PRINT l IF Z-l THEN 370 
340 Z-l I REM GET NUMBERS 

tab U!i > | , 'i?i l ? <J> “ l ! ia,,2lNa,,fl,in,:,,/2,N,4>,, K«3It2*3lN(3| B NT2>/2 

340 N(&)-N(31*4lN(7>-N(3)*N(4)/N( l)iN[6)-N(41 

363 FOR I ■ 11 TO 20) READ JKIJINEXT I 
™ U 1 2, 2, 7. 7, H. 2, 100,22,01 1 244,5.44, 1 01 

1370 PRINT -YOU RATED YOUR MEMORY AS BEING - , At 
■3B0 IF M \> I AND Mv> 2 THEN 410 

.390 PRINT 'KITH A tEHORY LIKE THAT, YOU SHOULDN'T HAVE - 
1 400 PRINT ‘TOO MANY PROBLEMS IJIH THIS PART OF THE TEST. " 
i A 10 PRINT ‘KEEP YOUR EYEB ON THE NUMBERS YOU MIGHT* 

420 PRINT "ENCOUNTER SOME UNEXHECTED PROllEMS 11- 
J425 PRINT l INPUT ‘PRESS RETURN /ENTER '1X1 
(426 aSiGOSUB 1060 
'427 ON R SOTO ABB, 110 
*430 T-20iTT-T« 

'440 FOR NN ■ A TO B 
1 430 PRINT TABITIININN) 

,460 GOSUB 1060 

.461 REM HIE LOOP THAT NUMBERS, NAMES 6PLACEB ARE PRINTED 

'470 NEXTlGOTO 330 

■ 4B0 FOR I -A TO Bl N( Il-N( [ l«2iNEXT 

.490 FOR I ■ A TO B 

'300 PRINT TABCTTI |N(I ) | 

ISIB GOSUB 1060 
,320 NEXT 
: 330 GOSUB 1060 
|33l IF R/ 0 THEN 360 

■340 PRINT "DID YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST SETT l 
330 PRINT 'HE' RE GOING TO FIND OUT NOW. * 

!360 PRINT 'INPUT THE NUMBERS, STARTING WITH THE FIRST NUMBER SEEN - 







Ing In Arabic and English 


Solution for last week’s game 

We took from -1st cigarette box one cigarette and from the 2nd 
box 2 and from the 3rd box 3 and so on tljl the 10th box. 

Then put them in a washing machine. ! 

If the weight Is 1g less, the box which has less weight is the 
1st one and If the weight lacks 2 grammes then the box which 
has less weight is the 2nd one and so on. 


3B0 FOR I ■ A TO B 
'39D INPUT VI 1 > 


600 IF VIII MCI} THEN 420 
610 C= C+l 
620 NEXT 

630 IF C< 3 THEN 630 
640 IF C/ 3 THEN 690 

63B PRINT ■ I DON'T THINK I NEED TELL YOU, ■ 

:660 PRINT 1 YOU'VE MADE A VERY POOR GRADE - 
.670 PRINT ■ ON THAT BET OF "I 
'673 IF X =1 THEM PRINT -NUMBERS. • 

676 IF X >2 TIEN PRINT -NAMES. * 

677 IF X - 3 TWN PHINT "PLACES. • 

'6B0 A- A-I0IB-BH0IR-FH1HF R ■: 3 THEN 423 
[6S3 FOR I - 1 TO 1300INEXTICLS1PRINTIGOTO 1 10 
i690 PRINT ’THAT'S FANTASTIC! !' |C | - OF THEM CORRECT" 1 
■700 PRINT -HUBT'VE BEEN A LITTLE BINPLE7??* 

! 7IB GOTO 6B0 

U000 IF A* - 'POOR* THEN ri»10D0lM«4iGOri) 1040 
'IBID IF A» - 'FAIR' THEN Tt-730 IM-3IGOTO 1040 
1 1020 IF A« - 'GOOD* THEN TI-300 IH-HGOTO 1040 
11030 IF A* - 'EXCELLENT- THEN TI-400 l«*l 
1 1040 REN Tl 18 PRINT/TIME LOOP 
1 1030 RETURN 

11060 FOR L - 1 10 TIINEXI 
[1070 FOR P - I TO 20 
ilBBO CUE! PR [NT I PRINT 
‘1090 NEXT 
‘1893 RETURN 

[1100 CLSlPRIMTlA-l IB-10 1 R-3IT-23 
'1110 IF N <> I AND NO 2 TIEN 1143 
1 1 120 PRINT -SO YOU'RE HEADY TO TRY NAMES, 1 
it 130 PRINT ‘AND YOUR MEMORY IS 'IAB|'7 - 
11140 PRINT -LET'S FIND OUT NOW. * 

,1143 PRINT ’KEEP A CLOSE EYE ON THE NAtCS. . . . ' 

>1146 GOEUB I860 
'II6B FOR I - A TO B 

1170 PRINT 1ABIT-7) III' i *|TAB( Tl |S*( 1 > 

• I1B0 GOSUB 1060 
'1190 NEXT 

■ 1220 PRINT -NOW HE'LL TEST YOUR MEMORY OF NAMES. ' 

(1230 PRINT 'STARTING WITH TIC FIRST NAME, ENTER THEN. - 
1 1240 FOR I a A TO B 

1 1230 PRINT 'ENTER NAMEI'III 
1(240 INPUT Qtlll 

1 1270 IF 0*11) O Bill) THEN 1^0 
1200 C-C*I 
129D NEXT 
1300 GOTO 630 
.1310 CLB l PRINT (PRINT 

■ 1320 A-H8-10IT-I0 

<1330 IF NO 1 AND MO 2 THEN 1360 
(1340 PRINT 'EVEN THOUGH YOUR MEMORY IB * I At 
<1330 PRINT 'KEEP A CLOSE EYE ON THEBE PLACES. ' (GOTO 1390 
1340 PRINT 'YOU MIGHT FIND DIFFICULTY WITH THIS* 
i 1370 PRINT 'PART OF THE PROGRAM, WITH 0H.Y A* IA* 

II3BO PRINT -rCKORY TO HELP YOU - 

1 1390 PRINT I INPUT 'PRESS ENTER/ RETURN TO BEGIN' |XB 
1 1 393 GOSUB 1060 
■1400 FOR 1 - A TO B 

jl410 PRINT TABIT-6M 1 1* 1* iTABITl |P*( I J 
11420 GOEUB 1060 
<1430 NEXT 
[1440 GOEUB 1860 

1460 PRINT -NOW ENTER TIE PLACES, STARTING WITH' 

1470 PRINT 'THE FIRST ONE SEEN.' 

1400 FOR I - A TO B 

1490 PRINT 'ENTER PLACER' II I 

1300 INPUT Midi 

1310 IF HBIIl OPtlll THEN 1330 

1320 C-C41 

‘1330 NEXT 

il340 R-315070 630 

■ 1330 GOSUB 1B60 

1360 PHINT 'HAYBE YOU'D LIKE TO TRY- 
11370 PRINT 'KHORY TEST II' 

!lS00 PRINT ‘SOME OTTER TIME ■ 

11390 END 
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leading German ^ 
products brings to you 
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ADLER and 






Omran Computer 
Systems Co. 


as sole agent brings you the complete 
ADLER computer line. Yon can see 
them all at our showrooms, Flras 
Circle, Sweet Home Building, Fifth 
Floor, or Call 540539 . 
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analysis 


THE LAST African state to resume 
diplomatic relations with Israel 
was the ivory Coast. The move, 
which has enraged many Arabs 
and prompted a call for an em- 
ergency Arab league foreign min- 
isters meeting, came following a 
secret visit by Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres to Geneva 
where he met the Ivory Coast 
leader for talks which were be- 
lieved to have centred on what Is- 
rael could do in terms of economic 
and military aid In exchange for 
the resumption of relations. 


There seems to have always 
been a price for restoring relations 
between Israel and an African st- 
ate. In May 1982, Zaire broke 
away from the "Afro-Arab all- 
iance" against Zionism and racism 
and resumed ita relations with Is- 
rael in return for military assis- 
tance provided for under a military 
co-operation agreement nego- 
tiated by Ariel Sharon during a vi- 
sit to Kinshasa In January 1983. 
Under the agreement, Israel was 
to rebuild the Zaire armed forces 
In accordance with a five-year 
plan and to despatch military ad- 
visers to train Zaire naval units. 



In 1981, Ariel Sharon, who wan 
then the defence minister, made a 
visit, described as unofficial, to 
Zaire and some other undlsclMed 
African countries. A year X 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sham/ 
mado what was described as an 
important historic visit" t 0 Zaire 
Shamir s visit prepared the ground 
for the resumption of relations 


Israel needs Africa for two major 
purposes: The marketing of Its 
goods and the strengthening of Its 
trade relations with the outside 
world and for political support, 
especially at the United Nations 
Where Israel and the United 
States often find themselves In 
the midst of on International out- 
cry over successive Israeli out- 
rages. 


At present, 44 Israeli military ex- 
perts are reportedly working with 
the Zaire army and security for- 
ces. 25 Zaire Air Force pifota are 
said to be receiving training in Is- 
rael. 


In addition to Zaire, Liberia, the 
Central African Republic and Ivory 
Coast now maintain full relations 
with Israel. Like Zaire, the three 
other African countries were 
prompted to restore ties with 
Tel-Aviv mainly by their need for 
assistance in the military and se- 
curity fields. Economic help, espe- 
cially in the agricultural sector, 
was perhaps a secondary factor in 
the restoration of ties. 


Maintaining Afro-Arab 
solidarity in the face of 
common challenges 


The Arabs, on the other hand, 
cannot afford to lose Africa and 
see it turning Into an arena for 
Israeli military, economic and poli- 
tical activity because of the con- 
tinent's vital strategic value to the 
Arab world, especially the North 
African Arab states. The Arabs 
need to launch a concerted com- 
mon erfort in Africa to counter the 
Intensifying Israeli campaign. But 
inter-Arab differences have again 
hampered agreement on a com- 
mon practical approach. 


Other reasons which contri- 
buted to that regrettable develop- 
ment In the history of Afro-Arab' 
co-operation Included the belief by 
these African states that good ties 
with Israel improve their relations 
with Washington where the pow- 
erful Zionist lobby has an enorm- 
ous Influence on the making of po- 
litical decisions. Besides, the 
dwindling of oil revenues In Arab 
oil exporting countries has had Its 
effect on the attitudes of many 
African states. 


this is not true. These Institutions 
have been set up to channel aid to 
non-Arab Africa and promote mu- 
tual co-operation: The Arab Bank 
for Economic Development In 
Africa (BADEA), the Special Arab 
Aid Fund for Africa (SAAFA) for 
emergency assistance, and the 
Fund for Arab-African Technical 
Assistance (FAATA), 


are waging an agonizing struggle 
against apartheid and are being 
subjected to repressive measures 
similar to those suffered by Pales- 
tinians In the occupied territories. 
The common Afro-Arab struggle 


By: Ya'coub Fahd 


This may suggest that Arab Gulf 
oil exporting countries have not 
given enough economic and finan- 
cial aid to African countries to 
maintain ties of co-operation and 
keep them away from Israel, But 


In the period from 1973-1081, 
$3,817.9 million went to West 
African countries from Arab assis- 
tance funds. The figure represents 
67.2 per cent of the overall Arab 
aid to developing countries In the 
same period. East African states 
got their share of Arab aid which 
concentrated mainly on transport 
and communications, balance-of- 
payments support, agriculture, 
ana the construction Industry. 

In addition to economic aid, Arab 
states have staunchly supported 
African political Issues and libera- 
tion movements. Such support has 
been visibly clear In the Arab attl- 
tude towards the racist regime In 
South Africa where black Africans 


against Zionism and racism has 
always been pointed out as a suf- 
ficient reason for Afro-Arab soli- 
darity. 


Israel's growing co-operation 
with the Pretoria authorities, espe- 


cially In the military and security 
fields, has also been repeatedly 


mentioned aB a prime factor for 
alienating Africa from Israel. 
Tel-Aviv and Pretoria are believed 
to have developed close relations 
and co-operation in such areas as 
nuclear weapons teats and pro- 
duction. South Africa is also an 
Important trade partner to Israel. 
In 1084, Israeli exports to South 
Africa totalled $33.7 million. 


In November 1984, South Afri- 
ca's foreign minister visited Israel. 
Four days after his arrival, an Is- 
raeli newspaper reported that 
thousands of Israeli officers and 
military experts were in South 
Africa to train its troops in anti- 
guerrilla war tactics. 

Israel has acted on two fronts: 
Maintaining secret close coopera- 
tion with the South African regime 
and trying to restore Its ties with 
black African states to their pre- 
October 1973 level. It had stepped 
up its diplomatic campaign in 
Africa following the signing of the 
Camp David peace aocords with 
Egypt In 1977; realizing that the 
accords which resulted In the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations 
with Cairo provided it with a strong 
argument against continued break 
of ties by African countries. The 
first target was Zaire, whose Pre- 
sident hinted that his government 
broke relations with Israel as a de- 
monstration of ' solidarity with 
Egypt; an African Btata and a 
member of the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU). 


Such a common Arab effort has 
become essential in the wake of 
Ivory Coast's decision to restore 
relations with Israel and Tel-Aviv'a 
persistent effort to persuade other 
African states to follow suit. Arab 
silence over that serious develop- 
ment could be interpreted as indif- 
ference and encourage some Afri- 
can governments to respond to 
Israeli relentless endeavour. 


Part of the proposed Arab effort 
should be an Information cam- 
paign reminding African peoples 
and governments that the Arabs 
and Africans stand in the same 
trench against the colonial racism 
of South Africa and Israel. Some 
African states realize this fact 
and base their attitudes upon the 
need for Afro-Arab solidarity In the 
face of common challenges. On 
New Year's eve, Zimbabwe Prime 
Minister Robert Mugabe sent a 
message to PLO Chairman Yasser 
Arafat, saying that he wants to 
“see an end to dally atrocities 
committed both by Israel and 
white-ruled South Africa." He also 
said: "We are convinced that 


through your tireless efforts, the 
people of Palestine will triumph In 
their Just struggle to regain their 
homeland." 



Africa survive to the year 2000? 


By Vjctof Kurest Essie n 


NE^/ YORK -t It is presumptuous 
Ipsug^eaLan agenda for the 2lBt 
century*), given the Intensity of the 
bold, war arid the arms bulld-up, 
arid, the: high probability that man- 
kind ntqy self-destruct through nu- 
clear. .Warfare , before the turn of 
the;ceritury. •: 


carefully-planned strategies for 
development; If Africa Is to survive 


the present century and go on to 
win In the next, the time to start Is 


oracles where our governments 
are free to stifle Individual liberties 
and Initiative. We must aim at In- 


creasing productivity, and we will 
not do this In situations where 
governments, for long periods of 
time; ofin Impose dusk-to-dawn 
curfews In the name of national 
security. 


Nbt •; so , presumptuous,, . but- 
equally ' probable is that -Africa; 
f»k)rie; /out‘- 6Mhe. whdte’- htffhah. ^ 
faQd, ;ma'yn6t-su'ryly.e the-present/; 
century,' ;.-T»anty T (lve'. ’.‘years pr - , 
tnp'r^-‘‘a|t#r- .Independence, 'the .? ' 


j .-Thp 'Tevoiuhpn-of .nainQ expec-'- 
tattoos V has: --bean'- supplanted, ;by. 
sin all-Uripbe rift’ decadeftoe;- Huh- v 
poverty, r'ldriororicej arid dia-v 
ea$8, : .'matqhea’ Inithelr. fcrlppllng .«#;•<? 
fect pnly bV‘ the? depTOv ty'.tfOne?. 
Afr jpart .ilSadershJp, are •mei‘ldt;..pfi', 


An Importani part of our case la 
that only Africa can save Africa. 
While not discounting the rele- 
vance and effect of International 
and external factors, on Africa's 
development and developmental 
efforts, : ultimately ■■ Africa alone 
■ should ; be : responsible .for. where 
we are andwnerewe can be. -, : 

Iri iftftjt sense,’ wtilie'lt is useful to’ 
-Understand the’ relationship' .be-, 
tween, but . present problems arid 
,the nature, of <ouf. Colonial exper- 
ience, It ;|s ihopeleastoi continue to 
bfame/pur ahof tcofnlriflabli colon- ; 
falism- • . : -. j • • ■ - . 


their Individual countries, and ar- 
gued that If they cannot achieve 
HP "fnjhe'r local conSSE 

unlfc W lma 9 ,nQ h0W 

unity could be achieved at the 
continental level. 


They fall to realise that as long 
as African countries remain balks- 
nlsed, non-viable micro-states, 
economic progress will elude them 
and primordial sentiments of nar- 
row ethnicity will run high.. 

. . Continental unity Is not just ' a 
political question but an economic 
proposition and, apparently, the 
last alternative measure d rescue 
Africa ; from its present economic 
crisis.’ • 


'We -make our case for , an 
agenda by isolating and discuss-. 
Ing four .Issues that are all interre- 
lated and, In faot. only : variations 
on the common theme of. Afrioan. 
development: . 

1. Continental unity' and apartheid; . 

2. ; political alabllltyi 

3. Technology and development; 

and . i - . 


ambitious economic grouping is 
Africa, has floundered and Is now 
Ineffectual. The Economic Com- 
munity of West African States has 
not fared any belter. Its cornflj*' 
ment to common policies on trstw. 
monetary matters, Industry, trana-. 


portatlon, communication, cue* 
toms and Immigration have been . 
Bpurly put to the test. 

' :The Union Douantare at Eoo-? • : 
nomlque de PAfrique does not. 01 '' 0 . ■ 
much hope. What needs to bee hi*. 
phasleedis that only conaervatiJJ 1 
and narrow nationalism have m-: 

. warted the efforts of economic lOr,. t 

Iteration. ; ; 

The many mlnr-atatea ol Africa. ...; 
dci hot offer m^fkets large anqufl! 1 = . ■■ 
for; efficient development, of IOTJ* : ■„ 
shale Industrie projects. In wj!-:.- 


'" •Similarly, lj. |d hot-enough merely - 
,\ 0 r polntifSfi : accusing TInflerat the 
.Injustices in thftihtero^tlQijai trade 
( -qn.d; flnejjicfal a^atpms;. '■ ' 

■ lit© 


1. Human rights. 


The question, of Continental Un- 

i . - II. , I. _ — - L. v Ji.'.i.i. . 1 


ity; Ironically. haa ; been a ; divisive 
factor frt . Afrioan geopolitics. Afrt- 


, ; i;TTO : burd^.‘'gf Ijfte ptede je to- 
make.a dpaP fpr ehurgeift Sgeridd 
tor, Afrfq'ft -to -rfieet.thO 1 challenges; 

i_.-r kL . Ol .V nUkmlBB > 


r - ^ - live, v 

>. eWorld Set . . 

/ourselves., ;.hiflhf; Standards;' arid . ': 


can leaders, with their . Inordinate 
'dmbltlori;tp maintain . looar ,ffeN. 


.dom.dk hive Viewed;, any serious? 
; talk; about? unity, vaa attempt? :to; 


6f the : 2H st' ; (^ntuiy.tOU^Riiairilse 

jA^pst? replace 

- 1-- 1 ’ *•’* V* • ,v '.1- . 


rourseive^'ihlgh 
Judge, pursy ve$ 


u talk; about? unity. ;-aa attempt? ;to;; 
efOde; thelr t personal . powpr and 
! ' prostlfiftV arid have ■ resisted .!• lt,v 
r^PjribrS.fierceiy, than: others;. ; ! ? 

in.: 


In the-extatlng protected mar- 
kets, Africa's economic develop- . 
: ment Is. stunted, dlBjdlnted arid 
wasteful? Half-hearted attempts at- 
: - sub-reglbnal ecoiiomlc lntegratlon 
■ vldlmde ^ ■ : y 1 ® | <d«darty , slgri | f leant ft- 

Individual countries haVe been 
, reluctant; .to .? agree; to : anything 
more than, oustoma uhiona: In . 

ml term? of theff Jfrriited ecoriorrifO' 


! vibtojr Kwesi Essiert id ? 
inplen barristar who ia pJ ,0 uJl 


•i :'u, Th?.;i|h8t :'"Afrfcah Icbriomlo 

• Comrni|n|ty, on? point the mdpt 


; EcOriomlo ! erftlty *a Bdhpd 1 


i i 'i ■ ii raniiaiim i 
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arid Surfenfiy thi 
1 t-^ tlbroHan atFordham Urtlw ^ 
'aMIIvW S^KaaI a LlW In NS" 





interview 

Vanessa Redgrave vs Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Editor's Note: Vanessa Red- 
grave who captured the wor- 
ld’s attention with her magni- 
ficent performances on the sil- 
ver screen, has also captured 
the Imagination and respect of 
the world's leaders in enter- 
tainment because she decided 
with bold steps and determina- 
tion to fight back the continued 
attempts by some Zionists in 
the US to blacklist her as a re- 
sult of her support and sympa- 
thy for the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and the Pales- 
tinian people. 

Her "case celebre" with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has never ended. Because on 
March 21, 1985 the Inter- 
nationally known actress an- 
nounced at a press conference 
at the Los Angeles Press Club 
that she intends to appeal the 
decision of the trial court pre- 
sided by Judge Robert Keaton, 
to reject her civil rights claims 
against the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and to overrule the 
findings of a Jury, and to throw 
out its award of $100,000 in 
her successful lawsuit against 
the BSO. 

It is worth mentioning here 
that her case against the Bos- 
ton Symphony went to trial In 
October, 1984 the Jury found 
that the BSO was guilty of 
breach of contract and it up- 
held Miss Redgrave's claim of 
harm to her profession, and It 
awarded her $100,000 in addi- 
tion to the $27,000 for the 
broken contract. 

In this exclusive interview 
with the most talented actress, 
conducted In Washington, the 
British star talks about her 
case and her expectations and 
her plan of action to win the 
case again. 


0: What has happened since 
you won the Initial case against 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra? 

A: Two things happened; Nine 
days after the jury gave their ver- 
dict fpr me on the issue of black- 
listing that damage has been done 
to my career by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and that they 
knew that their cancellation of the 
concert would damage my career 
and awarded me a $100,000 for 
the damage l cannot work for 13 
hionths after the cancellation. I 
could not try hard as I did net not 
niore work for 13 months, Nine 
days after they gave that verdict 
the Jury wrote a latter to the Judge, 
ine letter without precedent In the 
history of the court and the JurleB, 
too, In the United States, and they 
wrote to the Judge and they said 
tney were convinced there was an 
abrogation of Ms. Redgrave's civil 
rights by the BSO. They found the 
S 0 ro?? convinced them that my ; 
ch/ll rights had been abrogated,. In 
.2! 10r words that I have teen de- . 
pnved of work for political reasons 
? y J a ,. 80o fl°h' of the community. 

S hey said the Boston Sym- '- 
Orchestra 1 ahould have 
*d the community for their 
views but gone ahead and in de- 
: ; Sr'HQt? cancel. they have broken. 
!;• : 22,. olvll rights, , for political rfia- 
J? ns l the political reasons of cef- 
tJU Sections of ,the Community. , 
Boston Symphony Orchestra . 
lawyers tried to suppress this dpr 
■■■ ^ 0 ,nf, but we put .ln a 'motion 
SSi ® uc ceeded -In gettlnft tw ; 

• . 'Jury a lette^ on publlo record. 

i? ■ Ph Public fecordforalltg !'■ 

' hS'-Jt 1 * Jury explained, to- the:; 
v i {^9® that they were unable tO Arid •" 
• ! EL me ? olvll rights ^alm during r, 


that the judge has to put to them 
and the instruction he had given 
them had prevented them from 
giving the answers on record that ' 
they wanted to give. And this con- 
firmed my lawyer's view that in 
giving the victory on the blacklist- 
ing section of my case the Jury 
must be convinced by all the 
evidence brought beiore them. 
Then on February 13, 1986 Judge 
Keaton, of the District Court ot 
Massachusetts in Boston deliv- 
ered a ruling of just over 30 pages 
and the ruling of enormous signifi- 
cance. It must be appealed and it 
must be overthrown, and I am ap- 
pealing it for this reason. Because 
in his ruling he has In effect In the 
content, the substance of his rul- 
ing and the language of his ruling 
legalized blacklisting, and thereby 
giving a bill of rights for those who 
wish to blacklist, not only myself 
and others beiore, but this applies 
to everybody in the United States. 

The implications of this ruling 
are so far reaching and so serious 
that the Civil Rights Commission 
of the Boston Bar Association of 
Lawyers in Boston contracted my 
lawyer, Daniel Kornateln and 
asked If we are going to appeal 
and said that If we were, and they 
hoped we were, that they wish to 
file an amicus brief with my ap- 
peal. Because they said that all 
their work that they have done on 
civil rights Is now In danger of be- 
ing overthrown by this ruling. So 
you seel It has wider conse- 
quences and implications, be- 
cause In effect the ruling means 
that while there are laws In the US 
and the state of Massachusetts 
that racism la forbidden. It is not 
legal for a racist to forbid entrance 
to hta cafe, hotel, restaurant etc or 
theatre for any group for racial 
reasons, or forbidden to discrimin- 
ate against tenants. By virtue of 
this ruling, a racist can say I am 
not doing it for racial reasons. I am 
taking this action because I don't 
wish to associate with the political 
views of such< ' a group, or such 
an Individual. Because the wording 
of judge Keeton’s ruling said that 
it is not illegal for an entity to re- 
fuse to employ someone if they 
don't wish to associate with their 
political views. In other words It la 
legal to refuse to employ someone 
for political reasons, and this 
never happened In the US. Be- 
fore, and this is why It Ib abso- 
lutely necessary that I launch the 
appeal, which I did with my lawy- 
ers, and others who are backing 
the appeal on March 21, 1986 at a 
press conference which 1 held at 
Los Angeles press club. 

Q: These people who are at- 
tempting to "blacklist" you 
were victims of the blacklisting 
In the McCarthy era — why do 
you think these people are at- 
tempting and i singling you out 
to put stumbling blocks In your 
career? 

A: Any of these strange things 
were olaoloaed in the course of 
the court case which lasted three 
weeks from Qotobar till November 
0. 1984., The reason for It Is quite 
clear and baaloally. there are two 
reaeonft Firstly, because among 
the artiste of my generation, inter- 
nationally, I was the first to speak 
out In the' English speaking world 
arid with unconditional support to 
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the Palestine Liberation Organize-, 
tlon and the Palestinian Arab Peo-.. 
ple'a iilflht to self-determination 
and to tndlr dtatp oFPaieatlne. afTd 
against Zionism aa a raolat Ide- 
ology arid a raolat state. This was 
the’ first reason.. Secondly, be- 
Cause tjhava supported the .PLO'e 
fight ?pd all their friends inter-: 

rtaHondjiV Aflht for ithoW 

has; .been well , Understood ; by, 
those who W0nt;to do everything 
to suppress: the support ,.and : to 
tertprift and 'frlghtbri the support 
that bo 1 grown Overwhelmingly 
Internationally; fOr the Palestinian 
ArqfrOause; and including rocognir 
ttorr^of the PLO by Substantial arid 


Important action ot countries and 
the leadership of the world of 
whom former Chancellor Bruno 
Kretaky was the moat outstanding 
example. 

But It was understood that since 
I fight for these rights of self de- 
termination I will fight for civil 
rights everywhere, and It was In- 
tended to make an example of me, 
to put me out of action, if that was 
possible, and by doing that to 
open up the way to put out of ac- 

By Abdulsalam Y. Massarueh 

tlon all sorts of people who will 
stand to defend civil rights. 

This la the main reason why, &b 
I see it, this attempt was made. 
The first attempt that was suc- 
cessful, I should underline, be- 
cause there were many attempts 
before 1962 to get me fired from a 
Job. But none of these attempts 
have been successful. This was 
the first time It was successful, 
and It was certainly very tho- 
roughly thought out and very tho- 
roughly worked out, very con- 
sciously worked out, and very po- 
litically worked out. 

Q; Are these Jewish Zionist 

g roups who are attempting to 
lackllst your attempt In this 
manner to prevent you from 
taking any position of stand 
which does not correspond with 
their objectives? 

A: Two points to answer your 
questions: Yes the Zionist agen- 
das were Involved and more Im- 
portantly their political friends, be- 
cause without their polltloal 
friends these agencies could not 
do anything, secondly: My case 
demonstrates the confirmation of 
what many ■ have said, which Is 
that there are growing numbers In 
tHS. Jeyvlsh communities who a to 
outraged by blacklisting of me or 
anybody else, arid who wouldn't 
tolerate It, and that they are the 
bnefii'jri the Jewish communities 
who did suffer under MoCarthy- 
■ lam. Those who trled to silence me 
did hot. suffer under McCarthylsm, 

■ history and the study of the re- 
. cords chows this. This shows that 
many and foremost of those who 
' suffered under McCarthylsm were 
. Jewish professional people? Moat 
; of them baoause (hey were .lead- 
ers Iff trade uniohe, That.; 1$, why 
. they : were singled out beoauae 
■ they had fdught for their baalp de- 
mocratic rights of their fellow col- 
, leagues and workers who worked 
In trie entertainment Industry, and 


In soma cases bedsuse they were 


writers and they could speak to 
■silence them. And there were a 
whole number of organizations 
which did not lift a finger to defend 
them on the contrary Jewish orga- 
nizations, that who for political 
rights wing reasons, supported 
McCarthylsm and so their fellow 
Jews have their livelihood des- 
troyed some of them driven to 
commit suicide. This is the histori- 
cal side of it. 

Q: Are these people who op- 
pose you taking advantage of 
the political atmosphere in this 
country, which Is conservative 
and extreme right wing and 
conducive to create as such 
McCarthylsm era In 1986-86? 

A: In answering your question I 
want to make, again, the distinc- 
tion between the Zionist agents 
and agendas and groups and Indi- 
viduals In the Jewish community: 
They are not the same I know how 
muoh the Zionists would like to 
present this being the case. My 
case was a signal of return of Mc- 
Carthylsm In the US and Inter- 
nationally, because McCarthylsm 
was an International phenomenon, 
it was not only in the U.S., and 
that la why the performers trade 
union in the US when I appealed to 
them to back my case did back it, 
baoause they understood my case 
for what it was: A return to Mc- 
Carthyiam and the need to stop It. 
Actors equity, American Actors 
Equity backed my case officially, 
with overwhelming vote In all the 
brandies to back my case. There ' 
were those who spoke out against 
supporting me In my oase, and 
they were oertalnly Zionists, and 
they certainly support blacklisting, 
but the fact Is that these two ma- 
jor unions representing something 
like Just over 100,000 performers 
backed my casq, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio and Tele- 
vision Artists baoked my .case, 
they were joined by the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, who were . 
■backing my base and my appeal. 

. Countless performers -of Inter- 
national ■ repute .sponsored my 
case.., dlreotora .and writers? In- 
cluding the; late Lilian Holman, re-; ■ 
Gpeoted : Internationally ; for her : 
- fight against MeQarthylwn In the; 
1960'?,' and , her stand that she 
made. Bfw» in faot, would have 
been an expert witness In my 
oourt’ case, but she . died a few 
months before It took pi pee, # but 
before she died ahe/wrple a first, 
: hand affidavit, which Is now on- the 
; public record, a maflrilftabnt afflda-, 
• vlt, and,' of Course, she Is, a Je- 
I Wish,' So’ the return, to McCartHy- 
i . lam must be stopped . Internatldn- 
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ally. I have held a meeting In Lon- j: 
don and Americans were to get 
together with English writers, 
directors and actors because my 
case showed that what comes is a 
return of McCarthylsm, and the 
need to fight McCarthylsm and i 
stop it. j 

Q: The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra state director, Peter I 

Sellers, made a very beautiful 
testimony and said later on that 
these people who are against 
Vanessa Redgrave were black- 
listed before, and if this will go j 
without having repercussions 
and without giving Ms Redgrave 
her victory in this caBe, this 
means that everybody will be 
blacklisted, or everybody la In 
danger of losing hla or her per- 
formance or Job opportunity, In- 
cluding American Zionist Jews 
what do you say to that 
statement? 

A: Of course, including Jews, be- l. 
cause McCarthylsm also signals |, 
the return of antl-semittom. It slg- ;i 
nals an attack on Arab communi- [j 
ties and on all kinds of communi- ■■ 
lies which America Ib full, it slg- ; 
nals an attack on those who might 
have supported what was done In 
the name of McCarthytam or in the i 
name of Zionism. This is quite 
clear. That Is why it is important to 
be known who came forward to ! 
take out ot my case and fight with i 
me, and that those who came and | 
took the stand on a principle basis i 
against my blacklisting, were dis- 
tinguished colleagues of my [ 
profession who were Jewish. Ad- [ 

ded to that, of course, all the j 
Arabs who also helped me bring 
my case Into court. I could never - ! 
put my case Into court In fact, If it ] 
was not, and here you see how \ 
Important this Is, for financial do- 
nations, large and small, some- 
times very small, sometimes large, * f 
from Arabs, from Jews and from 
American performers, who saw [ 
the urgency of fighting if, and < 
helped me do It. I 

Q: Do you think, given the at- 
mosphere and conditions which 
surround the peformlng arte In ; 
the US and the Weet, that you J 
and your colleaguee ahould 
start thinking about alternatives 
to promote your art and talents 
without going to those who at- \ 
tempt to blacklist you end j 

blacklist others? 

A: What Is essential Is to fight this 
ruling through the courts and get it 
overthrown, and that la an Immedi- 
ate teak for all in the performing . 
arts In thta country. . 

Q: What Is your message to. - 
your friends, fans and suppbr-. 
tera In the Arab, pastern and 
Weatern world, and how do you - 
feel about the future fivS-tan : 
years from now? • /v-. v 

A: 1 like to say these few words; ?’ 
that first of all the basic democrat •. 
tlo rights, which we have to fight 
for- today, were fought for by geh- •• ;' 
orations before us, We have to,--; 
make every, kind of., sacrifice for 
these baBlo rights. Amongst = those 
who fought have been trie Pales- 
tlnlari people, amongst those who. ;. 
fought In the 1030'S and 40's 
were the Jewish peopf?. We. have /' 
to thank and pay our, deepest ■> 
thanks to the Patjpsfl.nlsn peppjS, ?? 
who over these last years have ,; 
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. urtderaone every possible kind 
hsrdanlp and suffering, In fighting a 
, for rights that are- rK)tSitoh .their 
rights but International-rights for? ; 

• all: people. So i: i|kd.to,pay tHbufd.: i r 
: for ; thoae who tisva . shown'r the: 

’ way and to renew thy. pledge Rb : : 

. continue this fight fOr basic dernp- ? 

- cratta rights and. In parllcblSr^forA 
the self; ctetsrmiriatlohi Of,: thsi 
Palestinian Arab People tmd thfljr ? . 
/. rights to ?the state of -Palest^ift 

• ' * - . ' ?. - 1 -*? 

! Copyrights:. Arab-AmsrlpS ^ 
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As quickly as it had started, the egg fight was over. 


THE FAR SIDE 
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Testing whether or not animals "kiss.” 


By GARY LARSON 


'Well, the Parkers are dead. ... You had to 
encourage them to take thirds, didn't you?' 1 
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As Harriet turned the page, a scream 
escaped her lips: There was Donald— his 
strange disappearance no longer a mysteiY 


By Douglas J. Hood 

Special to The Star 

rr MAY not be Live Aid, but in a 
year almost over-flowing with fun- 
draisers for charity, this certainly 
has a more personal approach. 
Scott and Vern Smith, two broth- 
ers from London, ages 28 and 25, 
are taking fifteen months out of 
iheir lives to cycle-sail from Lon- 
don to Sydney, Australia. 

This 18,000 km bicycle ride 
through twenty-five countries Is a 
gruelling Individual effort to raise 
money for the Save the Children 
Fund, and specifically its 'Stop Po- 
lio' campaign. 

In addition to the laudable goal 
of raising £20,000 (JD 10,000) for 
the charity, they are also attempt- 
ing to Inform more than 50,000 
people, in schools, churches, and 
organizations back In England 
about the countries they are 
travelling through. They are ac- 
complishing this through the writ- 
ing and publishing of reports 
which are done on each country. 
These reports cover everything 
from Hie geography, culture, cus- 
toms and foods of each country to 
Iheir personal experiences, adven- 
tures and reflections. 

The Smiths have been on the 
road for nearly five months, from 
London travelling through Belgium, 
Luxembourg, West Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, and now Jordan. 
They have crossed many different 
types of terrain, Including moun- 
tains, plains, deserts, and forests. 

They have ridden through snow, 
rain, sleet and fortunately, sun- 
shine. They are riding mountain 
bikes, a special type of heavy- 
duty bicycle built to withstand the 
abuse they will incur being ridden 
around the world. They each carry 
approximately 30 kg (60 lb) of 
gear, Including a tent, sleeping 
bags, all of their clothing for over a 
year, and two sails, which they 
use whenever there is a favour- 
able wind. They must carry every- 
thing they need because they 
have no support vehicle. 

Reasons 

The reasons the Smiths had for 
beginning this trip are almost as 
numerous as the countries they 
will visit. Primarily they viewed It 
? 3 a Promising way to raise money 
*? r tns prevention of polio In chil- 
Scott and Vern both used to 
^ k w Wfth . children 88 lifeguards, 
V0rn 8aa k 00n a sports coach 
ana camp counselor as well. Be- 

Ei 0f u thl8 th0 y both feel 
nn°<2H y ab P ut the importance of 
nf chHdhood. Polio, as one 
whirE e ,!!| 0r ® cr *PPllng diseases 
cfl| idren, nearly des- 

this sort of activity. 

Scott has another, more perso- 
rfinS 060 * 1 l° r fighting to eliminate 

,i ,5P« d J 80Q8es : h0 was bom 

cub-taotad. Due to correctional 
therapy when he was 
hmtK 9, L can now ride wlth bis 
drfi i r *° b 0, P prevent other chll- 
anrtlf 0 .™ havin 9 to face the same 
of trauma. He realizes that it 
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Scott (right) and Vern Smith: Raising funds to fight disease 



Raising funds for charity 

From London to 
Sydney on bikes 


was through the dedication, time 
and effort of others that he was 
given the opportunity to do what- 
ever he likes; shouldn't others be 
given the same opportunity? he 
asks. 

Scott and Vern also hope that 
through their example, children 
might be given some direction, a 
non-apathetlc approach to their 
lives and tthe lives of those 
around them. That they might not 
take for granted their health, edu- 
cational opportunity, financial 
well-being and lifestyle; so that 
they might open their eyes to a 
world that will be just as much in 
need of people who really care 
when they grow up as the world is 
right now. Hopefully, they will have 
a greater awareness of the need 
for world concern and Interaction 
than we have now. 

Global concern 

Obviously this kind of global 
concern cannot be generated sim- 
ply through a newsletter, even If it 
does reach 60,000 people, so in 
as many places en route as poss- 
ible they speak to schools, chur- 
ches, organizations, the media 
and anyone else who will listen to 


their aspirations, that they might 
become reality. Lacking the big 
name of most media-exploiting 
fundraisers, their job Is a bit more 
difficult, but in turn it Is a much 
more personal effort. 

It is the persoanal touch which 
makes their campaign so moving 
and inspirational. These two young 
men have given up nearly a year 
and a half of their lives for a strug- 
gle to better the lives of others. 
They have left their family, (Scotl 
has left hi9 wife and a three and a 
half year old 6on) their friends, and 
their homes. 

Their families didn’t want them 
to go and were broken hearted 
upon their departure. Their friends 
thought that they were crazy and 
would never do it, and at times 
they wonder themaselves if they’ll 
ever finish. Yet at the same time 
they are entertaining the idea of 
extending the trip to include riding 
across the United States, unfortu- 
nately they only have a budget to 
take them to Sydney. Hopefully 
they will be assured of enough 
sponsorship for the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund that they might conti- 
nue. 


When asked what keeps them 
going, (hey agreed that it was a 
combination of the Interest they 
see on the faces of the children 
they visit, the knowledge that peo- 
ple are actually supporting the 
cause, and letters from home. 
Also, the news of a Joint campaign 
In Turkey between the government 
and various health organizations 
that just had five million kids, 
about 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion, Innoculated against polio, and 
the resolution by the United 
Nations General Assembly at its 
40th Anniversary that It would do 
everything In it's power to eradi- 
cate children's diseases by the 
year 2000. 

“This was fantastic news, 
they're positive words let's Bee 
everyone co-operate for positive 
action!'" 

i asked Scott how he kept go- 
ing, with his wife and son back at 
home, he continues despite the 
possibility of not seeing them for 
two years: "I've realized that peo- 
ple may not be able to understand 
why I've sacrificed my young 
family to participate In this cam- 
paign, but I've given up the great- 


Leaving Jordan? 

Stay in touch! 
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est thing that I have, in hopes that 
it will show i he poeple In each 
country our attitudes and our de- 
dication to the goal of helping the 
children of the world. We feel that 
the children are the future of the 
land and the economy and that as 
we have sacrificed for them, so 
might others." 

What will they gain from this ex- 
perience? Aside from the joy of 
helping others their biggest gain 
will be knowledge. They are ob- 
taining a great understanding of 
the world In which we live. The 
New Year, for example was spent 
with Palestinians in a refugee 
camp in Syria. They saw first' hand 
how some people play with other 
peoples lives, and at the end of 
the game, it's always the children 
who suffer. "Each experience Is 
thought provoking and causes us 
to seriously think about the course 
our lives must take in teh future." 
Each stop along the way causes 
them to realize just how much the 
woi Id needs people willing to lake 
part on behalf of others. 

The trip from London to Sydney 
Is their effort lu take nn active rolo 
In the campaign to eliminate Polio 
Iroin I he face of the forth. Polio, 
oncu coni roc tod is ;i very costly 
disease. It loguires clinical treat- 
ment, tJiurapy. medication and n 
trained professional staff for its 
victims. 

The diseased person, in most 
cases becomes a liability to Ihe 
community and is personally res- 
tricted to an inactive role. Through 
the Smiths' efforts, and the efforts 
of others like them, and with your 
support polio can be eradicated 
from the face of the earth and put 
in the pages of medical history. 
For every Cl (525 fils) 50 childron 
can be immunized against this 
crippling disease 

if the £20,000 goal is reached, 
one million children may be freed 
from the fear of this disease and 
thus will be enabled ta become 
assets to their communities and 
Ihe world. Of course in addition to 
the medicinal costs there is the 
cost of doctors to administer the 
vaccine, but one doctor can begin 
a programme for local education, 
and soon the programme can be 
self-sustaining. 

With the co-operation of world 
governments and support groups 
the facility to keep the medication 
In cold storage can be created. 
The campaign is far from over but 
with your co-operation another 
step can be taken. Follow Scott 
and Vern's Initiative and help by 
doing your part in fighting a battle 
that can be won. 

Information on receiving their 
reports or making donations can 
be obtained by writing to: 

Cycling Save the Childron Fund 
1 7 Grove Lane 

London SE 5 United Kingdom 
The cost of a copy of reports Je 
JD 10 

Cheques payable to Save the 
Children Fund 
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G. Fleur v N. I veil, Lloyds 
Bank 1985. White *to play i 
sacrificed a knight for this 
diagram. He can regain the 
lost piece by KtxB. hut is 
there anything better? 

If your stamina and wak*»- 
, fulness matches your chess 
skill, the event today Is 
the Che- hers all-night ‘ flve- 
niliiiite tournament ■ 7 pni- 
7 am at 18 Chalk Farm Rond, 
NWIi. The winner collects 
£100. and you can find out 
more details from 486 1806, 


Chess solution 

1 B—R7 ell. K~B2: 2 

0— fl.? ftj Q — Ql • 3 
Q—B5 ofc. Q—B3: 4 R xp oh); 
3 , p . chl Resigns. Jj KtxR; 
4 Q— ht3 c h forces mate. 
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West 

♦ Q 6 5 2 

t? A J 10 5 X 

V 4 

* J 9 8 




North 

S.i 43 

0 A K Q J 885 
* AQ6 


I # J” 1 

5 8 n KQ 9 76J 
6 10 9 2 
_ 4 7 5 4 2 
South 

♦ K J 10 9 8 7 
8 4 
0 7 3 
4k K 10 3 


j.P ea . cr East N- S vulnerable 
THERE was an adventurous 
auction on this deal from 


rubber bridge; 
South West 


North Easl 
- No 


JUNIOR 

X-WORD 

■J 

CLUES ACROSS. — 1, 
Spilled. 5. Put through a 
Steve. 6, Bird of prey. 7, 
Continuing pain. 9, Cu- 
shions. 11, Dig up from the 
grave. 12. S. African coin. 
13. Proverb. 

CLUES DOWN. _ 2, 
Green vegetables. 3. 
Fenced in. 4. Metal. 5. 
Seized quickly. 8, Electrical 
flash. 10, Smoky fog. 

SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — - 1, Upset. 5, 
SIH. 8. Falcon. 7. Ache. 9, 



Si 

Y 
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N 
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Pads, ii. Exhume. 12 
Rand. 13, Adage. 

DOWN. - 2, Peas. 3 
Enclosed. 4. steel. 5 

Smog^' 8 ’ Spark - 10 - 
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EXPRESS T u T 

Word Game L_ J . 1 

How many words of four let- 
ters or more can you make 
from the letters shown here? 
In making a word, each letter 
may he used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 
letter, and there must be at 

least one nine- letter word in 
the list. No plurals: no fore- 
ign words; no proper names, 
TODAY’S TARGET: U 

words, good: 1 7 words*, verv 
good: 20 words, excellent. 


SOLUTION 

City coin conduit dint icon in- 
duct into JOCUNDITY join 
joint juicy nudity odic otic 
tidy tiny tonic tunic unit un- 
ity. 


No 19 29 4E 

4 * No 6 ? 80 

No No 6 # altpRU 
West led the ace of hearts 
■ and dummy ruffed. South gave 
1 the situation some thought, 
then led a low spnde from ' 
dummy. When East showed 
I out, South played the 10. 

West gave this long consld- ! 
eratlon and finally played 
low— which was. of course, the 
right play. South ruffed his 
second heart with the ace of 
1 spades, cashed one round of 
diamonds, then consulted his 
ancestors and flually made 
the quaint play of the queen 
of clubs to the king, followed 
by king and another spnde. 
As the cards lay, West had 
then to lead from the Jack of 
clubs, enabling South to win 
and draw the last trump. 

South thought he had been 
quite clever until someone 
pointed out that he could 
nave cashed three clubs and 
then exited with king and 
another spade. There was no 
need to play West for the 
Jack of clubs specifically. The 
4- 6-1-3 distribution was quite 
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and enjoy a full year of good reading 

P.O. B °x 59/ Telephone 664153 (6-Itne 
exchange); 664/31-2 Telex 2/392 MEDIA 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 
*°V to more positive Influences 

' 2S, 2P y°^ r Personal l«e will be 

moat beneficial. You should think carefully be- 
fore you make any changes and you should 
be more consistent. You should try to be a 
Utile more tidy about the house. II you arego- 
**2 TOt te , av « packing until the 
wil ‘ 0at bettor wllh 
g«PB«rid Sagittarius than with Libra and 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

*i^ahould do your boat to avoid anything 
coming between you end your partner Avoid 
^nosing anything that would be too cosily to 

Ss^te dL£ >l i ha !S a a b0Mer Wea of "ta* 

au/a*vfwtf W 1rouWe - Mflk » 

s £ ,t8d 10 ,fl « w «h»«. 

fJffito.SytinQ a soaking. You wW get on better 

M A^ShS! 4 Sa0tt,ariutt ,han S««Pto 
GEttlNI — May 21st to Juno 20th 

M,d ^ Moon wiB e pqb- 
P” ^ our anwtkmal lire. You 
should avoid making up your mind too quickly, 
and you should beware of saying what you 
E SESl? r W‘* Vou will have o lot mbm 
your frienda - Avoid doing «ny- 
tning tor which you are not property qualified. 

better with Ubra and Scorpio 
than wiiii Sagittarius and Pisco a. ^ 

CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

„ "<M «ltow ycuraelf to be distracted bv 

secondary matters. You are only too lie bio to 
forgel ovaryday proWome In favour ol more 
WealJslic pursuits, but that is not the right po» 
Hey. You Bhoutd avoid some small irritation af- 
fectrng your relationship with your family. You 
would be wrong to 'forget to do something 
you nald you would do: if you have mHdo a 


— — .. - — 

promise, keep It. You wfit get on bettw Jth 

ar sa ° M ‘*“ ,hSn * uSss 

22nd to August 21st 

_ wlH be able to make good prooreas 
?n?i ffl ? mor ® Con,0fir8d thaSfoS late! 

ftted^jT ^A*5S 

22 B nd A *" Septamb8r 22nd *0 October 

You should not allow yourself to be nor- 
ouaded to spend too much lima on a matter 
you know to be unimportant. Your children wSl 
iwl do exactly bb you wouia wish, but thov wHi 
Please you nonethetess. Youloffl Gaidar 
en offer or proposal carefully: it 13 not as at 

ware?f SS 9 3 ® em » ‘ ,ira, ■ You mufit »»- 
ware of getting youreell Into financial difflcul- 


plg B i FRANCESCO WALDNER 

Week commencing 23 January 

=«eaaag 

SCORPJO _ October 23rd to Nov. m - 

H 

2Mh~ N0V * mb#r 22nd «o 


hobby that is relaxing and not too time con- 
suming. You will gat on better with Places and 
Scorpio than with Arlee and Ubra. 

'AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 
ary 18th 

There wilt be some disturbing factora, but 
with patience and resilience you will know 
how to deal with them. You should avoid set- 
ting Into an argument and If you do you mu«t 
take care not to lose your temper. You wls be 


lh«nwllhPlK0^ * Aqua '*“*"« Arles 

SfnMff 0 "Blh~ D '°* mb#r 21 »‘ ‘0 


uiiBuuuna. ror me saxe or your noo„ii -- 
kinds of 6X065868 are to be avoided. You wu 
get on better with Arles and Ubra than with 

PISCES — February 19th to March 

Venue’s favourable Influence will help yw 
to make yourself more approachable. Do tw 
allow extraneous circumstances which nave 
nothing, to do with the matter to cloud your 
Judgment. A family matter should be discus- 
sed before it starts to get out of contra- tou 
should be prepared to look ahead and not w 
expect Immediate results and gratlfJcatiw- 
You will get on beet with Scorpio and Capri- 
corn. 

PREVIEW for those born this 
WEEK 

, uttle by little the situation will improve par- 
ticularly due to Jupiter'e more favourable in 
fluence. You will have some good opponurH- 
tjea. You should beware of doing snytnim) 
that would draw attention in particular to you; 
April to October 1806 is the best period^ 
major changes. After the end of February- 
There could be a change for the better in yow 
financial circumstances. 
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A piano, four hands and a sense of fun 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special to The Star 
AUDIENCES IN AMMAN have 
never been short of piano 
concerts to attend but the Bri- 
tish Council's contribution this 
year of Richard Markham and 
David Nettle playing four hands 
on one piano was a different 
and Interesting excursion Into 
the piano repertoire and the 
complexities of sound pro- 
duced by four hand playing. 

Richard Markham and David 
Nettle both trained as soloists at 
the Royal College and Royal 
Academy of Music (although David 
did study under the famous hus- 
band and wife duo of Cyril Smith 
and Phyllis Celllck) and their 
career of four hand playing bloss- 
omed out of playing duets for fun 
while David was still a student. 

Playing together, they say, 
holds many attractions over solo 
playing chiefly In the sheer mech- 
anics of concertizing. The soloist 
by nature is a lonely, egocentric 
figure whereas a duo derive more 
performance and human satisfac- 
tion from travelling together and 
playing together. 

"Playing four hands is the epi- 
tome of chamber music" says Da- 
vid le of music making with each 
hand equivalent to an Instrument, 
and music making with each other 
and for the enjoyment of others is 
the essence of Richard and Da- 
vid’s performance. 

With a strong sense of theatre 
Ihsy enjoy the extravagant apec- 
lacle of two people at one piano 
with hands crossing and mlracu- 








Richard Markham and David Nettle 


lous!y accomodating each other or ( n0W breaking down in Europe) 
the Hollywood Image of two and replace the remote Image with 
pianists at two grand pianos. They the accessible through communi- 
are keen to move away from the MHn fl with ,he,r audience, 
musical' snobbery of concertizing This communication wil 
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The development of Mesopotamian writing 


Prom pictures to alphabet 


By Sandy Rosa 

Special to The 9tar 

the Cflnf J0R P AN are ,fvln 9 in 
mank?nrt' re of an area ln which 
davSl® most significant 
SSWlKS took place - the 

the curr^? n °’ ln the Wt of 
matiS BX P'osIon In Infor- 
rSUPM with all that 
this ff!? for our future on 

tel anSi we can 800 how vl “ 

an a chlevement it was. 

An nut.,,. ... 


Fr. j 6ai : " in k a , visit to Amman by 

'ha ArehaiSf*? d0 Tarra Son of 
uaatetn aeotOQlcal Institute In Jer- 


A noted French expert on the 
history of writing who will give a 
lecture on this subject at the Cen- 
tre on Saturday 25 January at 
6.00 pm. Translation into English 
of his talk will be given if the au- 
dience requires It. 

The exhibition Is a scaled down 
version of one which took place in 
Paris six months ago and is very 
clearly structured so that the visi- 
tor can easily learn from It. 

Each section of the display 
gives information on the materials 
used In writing, for example papy- 
rus and mud in the case of helro- 
glyphica, and on the scribes and 


me my breakfast " Has any- 

thing changed? 

Of course, the Rosetta Stone 
and its decipnerer, Jean-Francols 
Chsmpollion, feature on one of the 
panelB of the display. One won- 
ders what he would have done 
with the scientific methods now 
applied in research into ancient 
writings, living as he did In (he 
eighteenth century. The final sec- 
tion of the exhibition gives some 
Information on these modern 
methods about which Profeasor 
Taragon will also talk. 

The mystery of ancient scripts 
and the miracle of the gradual 




Mesopotamia in 2000 BC with a by the illustrative material of the 
young scribe writing: "When I exhibition, which Is of Interest and 
wake up In the morning, I turn to relevance to everyone who uses 
my mother and I say to her. Give writing for whatever purpose. 


audience is achieved by a well ba- 
lanced programme coupled with a 
tremendous sense of fun. Opening 
with Schubert's well known class- 
ics of Marche Mllitaire No. 1 and 
Fantasy in F minor which were 
rendered very cleanly and tautly 
with careful but sensitive transfer- 
ences of melodic motifs between 
the treble and bass we were intro- 
duced to one of the master com- 
posers for four hands. Because 
Schubert wrote for the Forte piano 
(the "modern piano" was not yet 
developed) the heavier bass of our 
modern pianos has to be subdued 
to recapture the brilliant treble 
quality of the period. This inevit- 
ably poses stylistic problems for 
today's pianists but nonetheless 
the complex strands of the fugnl 
movement of the Fantasy are 
Ideally challenging for four hand 
playing. 

The programme then moves 
chronologically to the late Nine- 
teenlh and early Twentieth cen- 
tury with Dvorak's 3 Slavonic 
dances which, written for the mod- 
ern piano, gave David the oppor- 
tunity to explore the rich reso- 
nances of the bass without res- 
traint. 

Sharing the same taste in music 
in preferring early Twentieth cen- 
tury music (such as Rachmaninov. 
Stravinsky. Holtz and Percy Gra- 
inger) for its richly varied textures 
and colours. Dvorak's dances sup- 
plied a shower of contrasting sec- 
tions alternately brooding and ex- 
uberant. But the technical virtuos- 
ity of David and Richard's playing 
didn't really shine through until 
Kenneth Leighton's Sonata op. 92. 
which was written specially for, 
and dedicated to, them. 

The sonata's passionate Intens- 
ity which doesn't relax until the 
third movement is a dense dyna- 
mic fabric of colours and textures 
none of which the two pianists 
missed in their performance, plun- 
dering the depths and dizzy 
heights of piano without ever los- 


ing control. 

The programme was rounded 
off by the light hearted Dambus- 
ters March by Eric Coates and Ed- 
ward German’s Suite from Henry 
VIII, incidental music that was writ- 
ten for stage and film. 

Familiarity plays an important 
part in their programme In making 
the music more accessible to their 
audience and in their encore the 
performance descends Into panto- 
mime as the familiar Popular Song 
and Colonel Bogey were played 
with a combination of choreo- 
graphed awkwardness, serious- 
ness and a sense of fun. 

Piano duos are often an hus- 
band and wife team or twine, as 
playing together requires a telepa- 
thic closeness that arises from 
constant contact. Richard and Da- 
vid's personalities although differ- 
ent are ideally complementary, Ri- 
chard being more mechanical than 
David who is more musically Intui- 
tive. David rosearchos the music 
for four hand playing a vast 
amount of which Is no longer In 
print and his research has proved 
extremely fruitful in re-dlscovering 
Max Bruch's neglected piano duet 
with orchestra recently performed 
with the Halle Orchestra and soon 
to be performed at the Barbican. 

Four hand playing was very po- 
pular between 1850 and the First 
World War when syphonies were 
often arranged for four hands to 
substitute for an orchestra. Mo- 
zart's and Schubert's sonata 
duets are considered musicologi- 
cally superior to their solo pieces 
and although the image of duetlsts 
are still stigmatised by the mem- 
ory of Victorian home recitals and 
by a bad press for poor and un- 
interesting performances, (where 
the music has been practised 
away) music for four hands poten- 
tially has a lot to offer and in the 
capable and virtuoso hands of Da- 
vid Nettle and Richard Markham 
was an exciting and fun discovery 
for audiences In Amman. 



Lecture and exhibition 


The French Cultural Centre presents a lecture by Fr. Jean- 
Mlchsl de Taragon, of the Ecole Biblique et Archeologlgue de 
Jerusalem, on 'The Birth of writing' (in French). 

Saturday 25 January at 6.00 pm. 

The lecture will be presented in conjunction with an exhibition on 
the same subject which will continue at the French Cultural Cen- 
tre until Thursday 30 January. 

The Marriott Hotel presents an exhibition of paintings by Hfnd 
Sharif Nasser. ' 

Sunday 26 until Monday 28 January. 

Films ' 

The American Centre presents ‘Sound of Music' (174 mins) 
starring Julie Andrews and Christopher Plummer. 

Thursday 23 January at 5.00 pm. 

The French Cultural Centre presents 'La Malson Des Borles' 
a 1970 film directed by J. Donlol-Valcroze and starring M. Car- 
riere and M. Dubois. 

Saturday 25 January at 7.45 pm. 

In co-operation with the Embassy of Egypt, the French Cultural 
Centre presents ‘Adieu Bonaparte' Yousaef Chahlne's noted 
1985 film starring Michel Piccoli, Patrice Chereau and Moh- 
aen Mohleddine. 

Wednesday 29 and Thursday 30 January at 8.00 pm at the 
Royal Cultural Centre. 

Video 

The British Council presents ‘The Living Planet' by David At- 
tenborough. 

Part 1, The Building of the Earth 
Monday 27 January at 7.30 pm. 

Part 2, The Frozen World. 

Tuesday 28 January at 7.30 pm. 

Archaeology trip 

The Friends of Archaeology have a trip to the springs at ‘Ain 
Al-Zara on (he east coast of the Dead Sea. 

Friday 24 January at 8.30 am from the Department of Antiquities 
Registration Centre. 
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Baqa’a 

• Lost Tuesday witnessed n very 
Important event in the lives ol the 
Baqa'a Refugee Camp Inhabitants 
when their first stone block school 
building was inaugurated under 
the patronage of Sheikh Ibrahim 
Zaben. 

Sheikh Ibrahim and his brother 
Sheikh Muhammad who are both 
Palestinian businessmen, living in 
Saudi were the sponsors of the 
project which cost a total of JO 
360.000. 

Overall, the project consists of 
two schools the one that was 
opened on this occasion which 
consists of 20 rooms to accom- 
modate 1/12 students, learning 
conditions «md a near by even big- 
ger girls school, consisting of 30 
rooms which will bo finished next 
month. 

These two schools, bring the to- 
tal number of schools in tho Bn- 
qa'n Camp to 16. thu other M bu- 
ll to I ho pre-ffibricatuil a true lures, 
built by UNRWA. 

Tuesday a cdobmtlon began at 
9:30 in tho morning and included 
an addross by Mr Per Olof Halqv- 
Ist, the director of UNRWA in Jor- 
dan. 

Mr Malqvist expressed tho 
agency's appreciation of such pri- 
vate initiatives In support of the 
Palestinian cause, particularly at a 
time when the agency is suffering 
from onormous financial probloins 
which aro forcing it to decrease its 
services. 

Mr Halqvist described the 
Zaben' s gesture, as a symbol of 
Palestinian solidarity. In his ad- 
dress. tho important rote of 
UNRWA wns also emphasized, 
particularly in its services in Ihe 
educational field. 

The two new schools will be 
managed by UNRWA through its 
department of education. 

The celebration also included 
another address bv the Field Edu- 
cation Officer Fahml El Duelk, 
who also thanked Ibrahim and Mu- 
hammad Zaben, for their valu- 
able contribution. 

The school headmaster Mr 
Wheldf, emphasized the Impor- 
tance of such a project Fn provid- 
ing the children of the camp with a 
healthy and comfortable learning 
atmosphere and valuable facilities 
such as laboratories. 

At the end of the meeting Mr 
Ibrahim Zaben was offered a small 
gift of handwork by some of Ihe 
students. He then want on to cut 
the ribbon and to look at samples 
of the students' work and activi- 
ties. 

Among the guests at the open- 
ing ceremony were the Balqa 
Mayor Mulhem El Khrelshl, the 
Minister of Islamic Affairs, Dr 
Abed A1 Aziz Al Khayyat, Minister 
of Occupied Territories Taher Ka- 
nsan and from UNRWA, Mr it- 
taylm, chairman of Public Infor- 
mation Department of UNRWA in 
Judah, Dr Fahmawl the vice pre- 
sident of the Education Depart- 
ment fn UNRWA, and many other 
distinguished guests. 


• “The Role of Arab Capitol In 
University Education” was the title 
ol the lecture given by Dr Nallb 
Abu Holder, at the American Un- 
iversity of Beirut Alumni Club, last 
Wednesday 15th January. 

Dr Abu Heldar. who is a gradu- 
ate of the AUB 1 School of Medicine 
class of 1848, also attended Har- 
vard University where he specia- 
lized in international medicine, end 
driest diseases. 

He has also held the position of 
Minister of Education in hiB home 
country of Lebanon and Is now tea- 
ching at the School of Medicine 
AUB. 


celebrates its new schools 
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Sheikh Ibrahim Zaben at tho opening of the Baqa'a school 


Dr Abu Heidar's othor recent 
lecturing experience was al tho 
First National Conference, for tho 
North American Graduate Asso- 
ciation which was hold in Wash- 
ington between the 11 and 13 
October last year on the subject 
of general health and role of a 
doctor in the present condition of 
Lebanon. 


The members of Arab Women 
Graduates Club held their first 
meeting for the year on Saturday 
and took aspects of the Japanese 
cultural heritage os their theme. 

The efforts of Mrs Shizuyo Ns- 
kayama, of the Japanese am- 
bassador to Amman, and the co- 
operation of the Japanese em- 
bassy. showed clearly during the 
event which included a traditional 
tea ceremony and a display of ki- 
monos. 

Club president Dr MavJa Bakri 
told The Star that one of the club's 
major aims is to introduce Jorda- 
nian women to the cultural herit- 
age of other countries. 

During the show Mrs Nakayama 
gave a fascinating account of the 
origins and development of the 
traditional tea ceremony while the 
ceremony itself was demonstrat- 
ed with Mrs Teramura taking the 
rofe of hostess, and the club's 
special guest for the day. Mrs 
Leila Sharaf, and Mrs Imon and 
Mrs Tekizawa acting as her 
guests. 

She offered a thank you to the 
ladies of the diplomatic circle who 
have given the club a great deal of 
help wllh this aim adding "this 
time Mrs Nakayama did an excel- 
lent job In Introducing the lea cer- 
emony and tho Kimono display." 

While the Kimono display Was 
underway, .Mrs Nakayama expl- 
ained the significance of the dif- 
ferent ways in which the KJmons 
Is work and the way Its ‘obi’, or 
sash Is tied. 

She said eoch stylo of obi tying 
suits n Certain occasion such as a 
wedding, e parly, a shopping trip 
or even a season of ihe year. It 
can also Indlqnle if the wearer Is 
married or single. 

The Kimonos were presented by 
16 models altogether. Including 
three brave Jordanian volunteers. 1 

The day also included tfis auc* 
Hon of a small gift presented by 
Mrs Nakayama and, the proceeds 


will be used by the club for one of 
its charity projects. 

The Japanese afternoon added 
a new touch to the club’s activities 
which hove previously included In- 
dian. Pakistani and international 
wedding ceremonies, all of which 
have been received enthusiasti- 
cally by club members. 


• Members of Amman's Austra- 
lian community had their first offi- 
cial chance to meet their new Am- 
bassador Terry Goggln on Tues- 
day evening when he hosted a 
small reception for visiting Austra- 
lian Member of Parliament Alan 
Griffiths. 

Mr Goggln, who has previously 
had postings in the Republic of 
Korea, China and India and has 
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also worked in Western Samoa, f 
arrived In Amman in mld-DecaS I 
er. 

Mr Goggln's guest of honour is I 
a member of the ruling Labour 1 
Party In Australia. He was In Am. ■ 
man for a brief visit as part of a ■' 
Middle Eastern tour which also in- 
cluded Egypt, Iraq and Syria. 

During his stay Mr Griffiths paid 1 
a visit to the Jordanian Parliament 
where he met with Deputy 1 
Speaker of the Lower House i 
niairHIJazi and also found time (or ! 
a visit to the Jabal Hussain re- : 
fugee camp. 

Mr Griffiths told The Star he has ? 
a particular Interest in foreign po- J 
licy, Including the Middle East Iw- ! 
ues, and has visited the region on i 
previous occasions. 



Ismail Hijazl 

He explained that Australia's of- 
ficial policy supports United 
Nations Resolutoins 242 and 330 
and the government Is very Inter- 
ested in any proposal that coiAl 
lead to a lasting peace In the area. 
But he felt, that, In the present si- 
tuation, it was 'a matter of watting 
and seeing on current Initiatives. 

On the question of Jordanian- 
Australian relations, he said hell 
confident that there Is scope w 
their expansion and suggested tw 
exchange of parliamentary visile 
bilateral trade and student w* 
changes as just a few areas offer- 
ing good possibilities. 

Mr Griffiths had talked toa 
number of Jordanians and Pales- 
tinians before his arrival here aj 
said he was amazed, and graWteo, 
by their knowledge of Au a trails. 

He, In turn, took the opportune* 
to expand his knowledge of 
dan yvlth a trip to Petra and a tour 
of Amman’s downtown area. 


• The International BaocataJ® 
ate School (IBS) Kindergarten esc 
tlon delighted family and nJJ 
with a concert last Monday aft 
noon. Around 100 c^Hdren 
bravely tackled a total of jz JL 
blc and English songs while > iw 
proud parents tried to . 
their offsprings first stage 
ranee either by memory, cam 
or video. 

The audience was also i WJ 
duced to the new KQ 2 Jeacg 
the IBS, Mrs Dorl Mueharw 
who will take the place of 
Salameh who Is retiring » Pj. 
duos her own 1089 Kinder^ 
tenar. 
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Mary Steenburgen as Nicole Warren Diver In TENDER IS THE NIGHT. Monday at 9:10 

‘Never Say Goodbye’ 

ft _ a ■ 


Saturday 

u .‘ ® ;3 p M'ND your lang- 

Flf *y Y «ars On": Miss 
ujurtney reaches her half cen- 
SL n . Mr , Brown and the 
S 3 « p,a P a l,M,B birthday 
her - However, like 
S® bea * ! ald Plans of Mice and 
ww Sf ,r ® c bome goes awry 
a m^ W s8 i ^ ur *ney discovers 
'J* Jack ?* belonging to In- 
z* .f^poyer, which had 
gS v l8 J l . ,n fbe office for 
Sn and . assumes It Is the 

&K , 0 r. ent3 ' Wrthday 

feature film, 

f l eVar Rrt Sfl y Goodbye", Star- 
Borchi?« Ck ^ o Ud80n> Cornell 
Star? % d Qeor 9 0 Sanders, 
band £« a J5 )fl,an whose hue- 

IfllSno 9 hL hQr , many y8ara a B° 
h fL h l r on, y dau 0 hter with 

laJL BnH h * OW , they meot y© ar 8 

0, INr tor^|J e f k th * pieC88 

Sunday 


| 8:30 CABBAGE PATCH 

’Malaya"- in N P 0F EMP,RE ' 
British 8 c,« n aver V °°lony the 
Comm un ^ w the International 

^S ?hr^ em6nt 08 th6 

totersSL h r?^ t0 tha Bmpire'a 
•• W8 «a. Only in Malaya did 


the challenge prove real. 

* 10:20 DEMPSEY AND 
MAKEPEACE 

Monday 

* 8:30 STARRING. ..THE 
ACTORS, This episode with 
Gene Hackman, ctlps from 
some of his well-known moves 
such as "Bonnie and Clyde", "I 
never sang for my Father" and 
"The French Connection". 

* 9:20 TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT 

* 10:20 DALLAS 


search of the lost world": This 
episode looks al the ancient ci- 
vilization in South America. 

* 10:20 FALCON CREST 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY 

* 9:20 A FORTUNATE LIFE, 
With Bert’s fourteenth birthday 
comes an Invitation from the 
mother he hasn't seen for 
twelve years to visit her in 
Perth, the state capital. 

* 10:20 MURDER SHE 
WROTE 


Wednesday 

* 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY 

• Q:iO CONQUEST, "In 


Thursday 


4 8:30 EMERGENCY ROOM 

* 9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 

• 9:20 FEATURE FILM, 
"Change of Habit”. Starring: El- 
vis Presley and Mary Tyler 
Moor. Presley plays a doctor 
who heads a clinic in a poor 
section of the town. Moor plays 
one of the three nuns who offer 
their services to help him. 


Friday 


4 8:30 MR BELVEDERE, We- 
sley Invites his friends to cele- 
brate his birthday but lie leaves 
them and goes somewhere 
else leaving Mr Belvedere in an 
awkward situation. 


4 9:10 THE FAR PAVILIONS 

4 10:20 HUNTER, Hunter Is 
asked to protect a criminal 
whose gang is trying to kill him 
before he reveals some se- 
crets. 



Cinema 
Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


Save What We Can 

A film that created a stir 


DARING IN every way, shocking In many respects, "Save 
What We Can' 1 is a film that bears a message that neither 
amuses nor pleases many people, least of all censorship of- 
ficials in Egypt. Fortunately, however, the film has won its 
battle and Is now being shown all over the country thore 
after having been banned for quite a long time. It is now on 
public releaao in some Arab countries as well. 


This deoply perceptive and brutally critical film is the lat- 
est work of Sa'eed Marzouk, a bright and talented director 
whose films (though few In number) all bear the mark of 
quality. The film is entirely a “film d’ auteur" bearing Us 
maker's signature In Idea, script and direction. Presenting 
Marzouk's own point of view of things around him, "Save 
What We Can" Is a desperate vehement and most sincere 
cry coming right from the heart. 

The picture that the Egyptian director is critically scruti- 
nizing in the film is that of his country in the early seventlea 
— a grim, painful and often shocking picture of a nation 
that has undergone traumatic upheavals on all levels, the 
political, the social, the economic and even the religious 
level. With most of the emphasis on the darker shades of 
the picture, a small ray of hope remains In the characters of 
the conscientious schoolteacher, the honest journalist and 
the devout believer. In them Ilea the slender chance to salv- 
age whatever Is left. 

The demons of the piece are deliberately numerous, ugly 
and shady characters from all walks of lire, having one 
thing In common: An unsellable greed for money. It Is this 
newly formed strata of society that are now in possosslon 
of the economic power and are rapidly destroying the coun- 
try and In them Ilea the greatest danger because as mean- 
spirited Individuals they are devoid of moral values and 
lacking in patriotism and national belonging. 

The message that Sa'eed Marzouk delivers In his film Is 
for the country to return to Its roots and take glory in Its 
past, a past whose honourable leaders have fallen from 
grace simply because they had belonged to a social class 
that was no longer in favour, national heroes whose names 
have been erased from history books just because they 
were 'titled 1 . It was mainly what was termed as the “reac- 
tionary" outlook of the director that caused the great con- 
troversy around the film in Egypt. 

Here in Amman, If was this same controversy that made 
the film so very unwelcome when It was shown at the Clna 
Club last week, to the extent of blaming the two film stars 
who were present as guests of the club (Hussein Fahmy and 
Ahmad Rateb) for all the inadequacies and frustrations that 
some of the audience felt. The discussion of the film that 
was competently and tactfully conducted by the stars dis- 
astrously exposed the lack of objectivity, of artistic appre- 
ciation and above all lack of finesse of some who would like 
to think of themselves as the “intelligentsia" — unaware 
that they are still on the threashold of the very long way to 
culture. 


Top Records 


In US 


1. That's What Friends Are 
For-Dionne + Friends 

2. Say You, Say Me- Lionel 
Richie 

3. Burning Heart- Survivor 

4. Talk To Me-Stevie Nicks 

5. I'm Your Man-Wham = 

6. My Hometown- Bruce 
Springsteen 

7. Walk Of Llfe-DIre Straits 

8. J Miss You-Klymaxx 

9. Party All The Time-Eddie 
Murphy 

10. Spies Like US-Paul Mc- 
Cartney 


^WUARY 1986 


In Britain 

1. West End Girls-Pet Shop 
Boys 

2. The Sun Always Shines 
On T.V.-A-Ha 

3. Saturday Love-Cherelle 
With Alexander O'Neal 

4. Hit That Perfecl Beat- 
Bronzki Beat 

5. Saving All My Love For 
You-Whitney Houston 

6. Girlie Giriie-Sophla 
George 

7. Wrap Her Up-Elton John 
and George Michael 

8. Walk Of Life-Dire Straits 

9. Ruesians-Sting 

10. You Little Thief-Feargal 
Sharkey 
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